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British Ballet Comes 
OF Age 

TRIUMPH OF SADLER’S WELLS 


May 15 the Sadler’s Wells Ballet celebrates its 21st birth¬ 
day, and British Ballet may then be said to have come of 
age. For it is largely'due to the Sadler’s Wells Ballet that 
Britain has taken a leading place in this form of dramatic art. 


The great artiste _to whom- this 
is chiefly due is Ninette de Valois, 
who will be a proud woman next 
Monday when the ballet from 
Covent Garden joins with the 
theatre ballet at Sadler’s Wells in 
a gala performance. 

What is now the Sadler’s Wells 
Ballet had a modest beginning at 
the Old Vic, London, where, 
under the direction of Miss de 
Valois, short performances were 
given before operas. In 1931 
Sadler's Wells was opened as a 
sister-theatre to the Old Vic and 
a ballet school was established 
there. The Ballet was then called 
the'.Vic-Wells. 

There Miss de Valois designed 
the choreography (dancing! for 
several well-known ballets, in¬ 
cluding Job, The Gods Go 
A-Begging, The Rake’s Progress, 
Checkmate. 

Sadler's Wells theatre itself 
has had a-romantic history. 

■ In 1GS3 some workmen em¬ 
ployed by a surveyor named 
Sadler were digging for gravel 
in Rosebery Avenue, Islington, 
wlien they rediscovered a 
medieval well with a bitter 
tasting water,, and so thought 
to posse.ss medicinal qualities. 
■Accordingly, people flocke.d there 


from the nearby City to “take the 
waters.” 

Sadler built a wooden music 
hall there, and this was rebuilt in 
1765. Here from 1819 to 1823 the 
famous clown Joseph Grimaldi 
made Londoners split -their sides, 
and later it became a home for 
Shakespeare’s plays, produced by 
Samuel Phelps, 

Then Sadler’s Wells began to 
fall on evil days, and eventually 
became derelict. 

In 1924 Lilian Baylis was 
seeking'a second theatre like the 
Old Vic. Sadler’s Wells was 
bought for £14,000 and the fine 
theatre we know built there. 

In 1931 both the Ballet School 
and tlie Vic-Wells Ballet were 
there, but today the school is at 
Baron’s Court, where the best 
pupils are chosen to appear in 
t’ne Sadler’s Wells Theatre Ballet. 
At the theatre another selection 
is made of tho.se who are to join 
the Sadler's Wells Ballet at 
Covent Garden, the company 
which had such an outstanding 
succes.3 in its .American tour last 
year and earned Britain many 
precious dollars. 

Sadler’s Wells Ballet has made 
and is making British artistic 
history. 


Time on the Wing 


■’yyHEN birds fly too far from 
their nests and re'ach un¬ 
familiar country, how do they 
set about finding their way home? ; 
Does a natural instinct come into j 
play which enables the birds to | 
fly home in an almost straight 
line? Or do they first search 
for a luiown landmark from 
which to take their bearings? 

These are a few. of the ques- 
tion.s which two British biologists, 
Denys Wilkinson and Geoffrey i 
Matthews, are trying to answer. 
Denys Wilkinson has invented a 
small clock, a third of an inch 
long and weighing less than a 
hundredth of an ounce. Pitted 
to a bird’s leg, it records the 
amount of time spent in flying 
througli the air; when the bird 
is resting or walking on the 
ground the clock does not 
register. 

Tile record is made on a. tiny 
strip of film contained in the 
clock, markings on' the film in¬ 
dicating how long the bird has 
been in the air. Knowing the 
distance at which the' bird- was 
released, from its home, and ap¬ 
proximately how fast it can 
fly, it is possible to determine 
wliether tlie bird flew home in a 
direct line or tarried on the way. 

In the first experiments some 
homing pigeons were released a 
hundred miles away from their 
nests. Flying in a straight line 


they would have taken about 
two hours to arrive. Some did 
manage it in two hours, but 
others took several days, and the 
clock proved that they had been 
flying most of the time. 

So for future trials the birds 
will be fitted with a tiny compas.3 
in addition to the clock. This 
will show hOw long the birds 
have been flying in a particular 
direction, and if it proves that 
birds do first locate a familiar 
landmark by which to set their 
course it will have solved a 
problem which has puzzled 
naturalists for many years. 


OLDEST TREE 

SPECIMEN of the world's oldest 
tree has been planted by the 
Countess of Harewood in the 
Valley Gardens. Harrogate. 

This is the metasequoia glyp- 
tostrobides. of which fossilised 
remains, millions of years old, 
! were thought to be the only 
specimens existent. 

Four years ago, however, a 
scientific expedition discovered a 
group of these trees growing in 
a remote part of China and sent 
some of the seeds to' the Royal 
Horticultural Society at Kew., 
One of these rare seedlings has 
been tended, nursed into a two- 
foot tree, and hardened off for 
planting in the open. 


Contempt of 
Court 

'THERE teas consternation in a 
•* Port Elisabeth court the 
other day when one of the 
witnesses became very rude to 
the magistrate. He lehistled and 
screeched, and even passed in¬ 
solent remarks about the Public 
Prosecutor. And all the magis¬ 
trate did was to smile, for the 
loitness was Popeye, a parrot. 

Popeye belongs to a local 
resident, but he had beeii stolen, 
and'was in court as one of the 
loitnesses for the prosecution. 
But he interrupted the proceed¬ 
ings so frequently and so 
disrespectfully that at last the 
magistrate ordered his removal. 


ARCHERY BY POST 

.Archery Toui-nament by 
post is being aiwanged be¬ 
tween the leading clubs of this 
country and America. The sport 
is becoming increasingly popular 
—in this country clubs have 
increased tenfold in the Iasi 
five years—and recently an 
illuminated parchment was re¬ 
ceived by the Master-Bowman of 
the 200-year-old Royal Toxo- 
philite Society inviting a team 
of ten to a contest with ten 
of the United Bowmen of Phila¬ 
delphia. Scores will be posted. 

The bowmen of today use 
metal . weapons, whereas their 
forefatliers, of course, used bows 
fashioned from yew wood, hence 
the familiar churchyard yew; 
soldiers of the Middle Ages were 
as dependent upon the,yew as 
were our sailors on English oak. 



Birdman and 
Frogman 



A frogman going down to inspect the sunken Spanish 
treasure galleon in Tobermory Bay, Isle of Mull. 


Standing on the wing of a plane 
a birdman spreads his wings. 
The parachute on his chest is 
for the last stage of his descent, 
after he has used the wings 
for gliding. 


EIGHT CALVES IN 
FIJI 

J^iGHT heifer calves travelled on 
a ship from New Zealand to 
Fiji not long ago. But they were 
no ordinary calves; they had 
been specially selected for an 
experiment to test the effects of 
a tropical climate on dairy cattle. 

At New Zealand’s famous' 
Animal Research - Station . near 
the city of Hamilton are many 
pairs of identical twin heifers. 
Scientists separate these twins 
and place them in different 
fields to show how better pastures 
result in more milk from cows 
that are as alike as two peas. 

In tropical Fiji, which is 1200 
miles nearer the Equator than 
the North Cape of New Zealand, 
these eight calves will live on 
cattle food sent from New Zea¬ 
land; and when they grow into 
rriilking cows it should be possible 
to estimate just how much 
difference a hot climate makes 
to dairy cattle. 

Indeed, all over the world 
scientists are planning to keep 
more dairy cows in tropical 
countries so that more and more 
of the people may benefit. 
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Planning a Healthier 
World 

'^HE Third Assembly of the World Health Organisation has 
opened this' week at its headquarters in Geneva. It is an 
important event for nations and individuals alike. For the World 
Health Organisation deals with matters affecting one of the 
most precious possessions of every human being—his health and, 
therefore, his happiness, strength, and ability to lead a useful life. 


Of course doctors for centuries 
past and, in recent years, public 
health authorities, have been 
dealing with exactly the same 
problem; they have also come to 
realise more and more that to 
keep people healthy it is essential 
not only to fight disease, but also 
to learn how to prevent it. Some 
of us may, therefore, ask: If a 
job of this kind is being done 
already, why was it necessary to 
create a ne-n' organisation? The 
answer is that because we live 
in a world divided into in¬ 
dependent States whereas illness, 
of course, knows no frontiers, 
some way of getting joint action 
throughout the world had to be 
found. And this, precisely, is the 
purpose of WHO. 

In the few short years since its 
start in 1946 WHO has per¬ 
formed wonders in this great 
field. »Together with the Red 
Cross Societies of the • Scandi¬ 
navian countries, for example, it 
has helped to immunise against 
tuberculosis ’ over 20 million 
children in Europe and the 
Eastern Mediterranean. This 
campaign is now being carried 
farther afield—to Asia, North 
Africa, and South America. 

In yet another field—child 
welfare—W H O doctors and 
nurses are teaching child hygiene 
to thousands of mothers in the 
less-developed countries of the 
East, including India, Korea, and 
Borneo. 

The Poorer Countries 

Mental health is yet another 
branch of W H O's care. Last 
year the Second Assembly, meet¬ 
ing at Rome, adopted proposals 
costing £181,340 to improve the 
world standard of mental health. 

At present WHO is giving 
more and more attention to the 
poorer and overcrowded countries 
of the East where health con¬ 
ditions are not so good as in 
Western lands. The reason is 
that these potentially rich but. 
poverty-ridden countries cannot 
be developed as long as their 
populations remain a prey to 
diseases. , ■ 

Thus WHO helps to improve 
not only the health of the world’s 
population but also the economic; 

MOVING THE WINE 
CELLAR 

^ REMARKABLE engineering feat 
was performed at Whitehall, 
London, recently, when a brick- 
built crypt, which was the wine 
cellar under Henry the Eighth’s 
Palace, was moved 43 feet. 

.The buildings around the crypt 
had been swept away to make 
. room for new Government offices, 
but the old wine cellar was to be 
preserved.' 

. To shift this 800-ton building, 
engineers; under-pinned it with 
steel and concrete girders which 
rested on a sort of carriage. 

Then came the tricky business 
of moving it. This'was done with 
great care at the rate of eight 
feet a day bjc. means of screw- 
jacks weighing 16 tons ■ each. 
These, applied simultaneously, 
shifted the crypt one-sixteenth of 
an inch at a time. 


well-being of the nations to 
which they belong. 

It is easy to realise that very 
great efforts are required to 
maintain an organisation charged 
with such important world-w'ide 
duties. Here are a few of the 
tasks undertaken by WHO: 
training of doctors and nurses; 
preparing vaccines; helping to 
organise public health services 
where they do not exist or are 
poorly developed; keeping an eye 
on infectious diseases. 

It will be the job of the Third 
World Health Assembly to find 
and allocate the money needed 
for this costly world-wide busi¬ 
ness, and, what is even more 
important, to enrol more and 
more doctors, nurses, and admini¬ 
strators, without whose devoted 
work all the schemes would fail. 

Yet, as Mr Brock Chisholm, 
Director-General of WHO, 
stated recently, there is sufficient 
courage and imagination in the 
organisation to carry out these 
tasks with success. 


FOR THE YOUNG 
CRICKETER 

r^RiCKET is “the birthright of 
British boys old and young,” 
says Arthur in Tom Broion’s 
Schooldays. This being so, it is 
difficult to imagine a better- 
present for a boy than The Young 
Cricketer (Naldrett Press, 10s 6d). 

Its profusely-illustrated pages 
are chock-full of interest. Bowl¬ 
ing, fielding, and batting in their 
many phases are dealt with by 
players whose names are familiar 
to us all. Here, too, are articles 
on captaincy, net-work, tactics, 
how to join a club, and so on. 

But it is not entirely a book 
of coaching. There are numerous 
feature pages, ranging from How 
a Bat is Made and Picking a 
Team from the Past to a puzzle 
and an essay competition. 

The M C C Cricket Enquiry, 
who are studying the welfare of 
the game with particular refer¬ 
ence to youth, have approved the 
production of this book, and their 
crusade will benefit from its sale. 


Crying Before They 
Were Hurt j 

“YY^hen wireless broadcasting first : 

started in this country, news- I 
papers and concert organisers ! 
feared it would be a serious rival, | 
and one eminent' conductor, j 
said of broadcast music: ‘ -\ 

“If the wireless authorities are j 
permitted to carry on their j 
devilish work, in ten years’ time | 
the concert halls will be I 
deserted.” But the reverse i 
happened. ! 

■Quoting the conductor’s words 
recently. Lord Simon of Wythen-' 
shawe said that music on the 
wireless had caused an un¬ 
paralleled increase in concert ! 
audiences. 

: The same thing had happened 
in the case of newspapers., he 
pointed out. People listen to the 
news on the BBC, but they, 
want to read newspapers to 
understand what the news means. 


News From Everywhere 


RECORD-BREAKER’ 

Yet another record was added 
to the credit of the De Havil- 
land Comet jet-propelled airliner 
when it flew from London to 
Cairo in 5 hours 9 minutes, at an 
average speed of 430 m p h. 

The receipts for a seven-toeek 
showing of the British ballet 
film. The Red Shoes, at a cinema 
in Tokyo were £25,310—a record. 

The British Government will 
spend £2,000,000 this year on 
free and assisted passages for 
emigrants to the Dominions. 
About 63,500 people are expected 
to emigrate. 

Twenty-one ailing children 
from Dewsbury and Barnsley, 
Yorkshire, are on a four-month 
visit to Switzerland as guests of 
the Swiss Red Cross. 

Nations in Harmony 

More than 100 choirs, repre¬ 
senting 18 countries, including 
Yugoslavia, Turkey, the Ukraine, 
Germany, South America, and 
the U S, have entered for the 
Internattonal Eisteddfod which 
opens at Llangollen on July 4. 

A neio drug called Xylocaine, 
discovered by two Swedish 
chemists four years ago, will 
soon be used by dentists all over 
the country. It is more rapidly 
effective than other local 
anaesthetics, and leaves no un¬ 
pleasant after-effects. 

Eight Americans are exploring 
the .iMexican canyon known as 
Barranca de Cobre (Copper 
Canyon), which has never been 
explored before. Set in a wild 
desert area, it is said to be 20 
miles wide and 7000 feet deep, 
even larger than , Arizona’s 
Grand Canyon. 

Because the rooks were so 
noisy at night that they kept 
people awake, a light has been 
fixed to the top of the tallest 
tree at Wickhambrook, Suffolk. 
This keeps them quiet. 

STOVEPIPE SPECIAL 

A new type of racing motor¬ 
cycle took part in a recent trial 
in Yorkshire. It has no petrol 
tank. Instead, petrol and oil are 
carried in separate compartmenis 
in the top tube of the frame. 


The All-British Car Shoio in 
New York loas seen by 109,712. 
people. Another shoiu will pro¬ 
bably be held later this year, 
perhaps in Los Angeles. 

A new export record was set 
up by Britain’s motor industry 
in March, 36,688 vehicles, valued 
at £10,861,981, being, shipped 
overseas. This is 70 per cent 
above the ^ average monthly 
figure for 1949. ’ 

A plaque with a wooden cross, 
which once formed part of the 
Communion rail of the Pleasance 
Church, Edinburgh, has been 
sent as a symbol of gratitude 
and affection to Khandallah 
Church, Wellington, New Zea¬ 
land, which for several years 
has sent food parcels to the 
Pleasance. 

Natural Gas 

Point of Air Colliery, North 
Wales, which has workings under 
the Irish Sea, has begun using 
(for “stoking ” a boiler) natural .■ 
methane gas piped from coal 
seams deep in the mine and 
below those being worked. A 
saving of 75 tons of coal a week 
is expected. 

Work is in progress on Salis¬ 
bury Cathedral’s 400-foot spire — 
the highest in England—which 
is badly in need of repair. It will 
cost £30,000, and an appeal has 
been made for £100,000, to cover 
future repairs -and maintenance. 

The Girls’ Life Brigade will 
hold a Bally and Display at the 
Boyal Albert Hall on Saturday, 
May 13, at 2.30 p m and 6.30 p in. 

Two tablets bearing the names 
of the champions of the XIV 
Olympiad, held in 1948, have just 
been unveiled at the main en¬ 
trance to Wembley Stadium. 

CHURCH ON WHEELS 

The London Embankment Mis¬ 
sion has a new and novel mobile 
church; it has two compartments 
—one a church to hold twelve 
people, and the other a canteen. 

Patrol Leader Donald Rutter, 
17, of the 5th Urmston (.Aguilifer) 
Group, Lancashire, has been 
awarded the Cornwell Scout 
Certificate for his fortitude 
during a year in hospital with 
infantile paralysis. 



'L Return to Peace 

Berlin’s famous Tiergarten, which became just a series of allot- 
ments’during the war, is to be made Into a fine park again. Here, 
as the first stage of the^vyork, the ground is being ploughed up. 


New State of 
Jordan 

^iNG Abdullah of Jordan now 
. rules over an area twice as 
big and with double the number 
of people, for the Arabs of 
Palestine have united with their 
neighbours across the Jordan to 
form one State, with a Parlia¬ 
ment to which they contribute 
some 20 members. 

The new State was officially 
proclaimed on April 24 and was 
promptly recognised by the 
British Government, which at 
the same time accorded full 
recognition to the State of Israel. 

These recognitions, however, 
did not include the area of 
Jerusalem which the United 
Nations had proposed to make 
an international city. 

It is hoped, however, that the 
Governments of Jordan' and 
Israel, who have respected their 
armistice, will establish their 
general boundaries without un¬ 
due friction and will also arrive 
at an agreed settlement on the 
historic city whose future pros¬ 
perity they both desire. 

ENQUIRE WITHIN 

'pHE London Chamber of Com¬ 
merce has just issued its 
annual report, which reveals the 
wide range of questions the or¬ 
ganisation is asked. No fewer 
. than 450 inquiries from members 
reach the Chamber every work¬ 
ing day. . 

Some of the questions showed 
unusual aspects of trade. Infor¬ 
mation was sought concerning an 
organisation which tanned ele¬ 
phants’ ears, another which pro¬ 
vided noses for teddy bears, and 
yet another for the. supply of 
cattle ears—to provide hairs for 
special brush-making. Other 
needs included a source of canvas 
water-carrying bags for use -in 
■ the desert, and the terms for hir¬ 
ing elephants in Burma. 

New London 
Fountain 

^ NE-w fountain group, sculp¬ 
tured by 'William McMillan, 
has just been placed in Queen 
Mary’s Gardens, Regent’s Park. 
It is the first gift of The 
Constance Fund “to encourage 
and promote the art of sculp¬ 
ture ” which was planned by the 
late. Sigismund Goetze and 
founded in memory of his widow. 

I The new fountain is a bronze 
[ group, comprising a tall Triton 
with a conch to his lips, two 
mermaids, and dolphins. .An in¬ 
scription commemorates Sigis¬ 
mund Goetze, who made many 
gifts to Regent’s Park, including 
the cherry trees in Chester Road, 
the pergola and seats in the rose 
garden, and the bronzes by'tlie 
I verge of the lake. 


KEEPING THE 
SOIL COSY 

^£ixing carbon black with soil 
raises its temperature and 
thus protects plants against frost, 
the carbon black causing the soil 
to absorb considerably more heat 
I from the sun. The first two 
British factories to use petroleum 
as a raw material for producing 
carbon black are,to begin operat¬ 
ing at the end of this year, and 
will have a combined output of 
over 30,000 tonis. 

Farmers can use it to de-frost 
their land for earlier spring 
planting, and to postpone autumn 
frosts until late crops have 
matured. 
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Desert Bus Stop 

Lorries loaded with goods and passengers stop at Nobat-Dakim 
check point, an outpost of the Empire in the Arabian Desert, 
45 miles from Aden. 


ERRAND BOY TO 
CHAIRMAN 

]^j[ R T. E. Dickinson of Liverpool 
recently passed the 70th 
anniversary of his association 
witli the firm of canned food 
importers of which he is Chair¬ 
man. Beginning his career when 
the firm had been engaged on 
importing canned food for only 
a few montlis, he ran errands 
and dealt with the mail, and 
leceived the wage of £2 ios Od 
at the end of the first quarter. 

He can remember’ when the 
only foods canned were fish, 
fruit, and meats, and has prob¬ 
ably been connected with the 
Industry longer than anyone else 
alive. 


OLD SEA-BIRDS 

gixiY New . Zealanders had a 
reunion on a coal hulk moored 
at a wharf of the port of Welling¬ 
ton. They were men who had 
trained as seamen on the 
Government training-ship Amo- 
kura (the Maori name for a type 
of sea-bird) during the years 1907 
to 1921. 

After that the Amokura con¬ 
tinued her career as a coal hulk 
while some of her trainees 
became ships’ otficers and others 
did good work ashore. 


HE RACED A HORSE 
—AND WON! 

J^IGHIY - FOUR - YEAR - OLD Mr 

Charles Hart of- Twicken¬ 
ham . has been performing 
astonishing teats of running 
since he v'as a boy. Now, just 
to prove I can still do it,” he 
intends to run the 15 miles from 
Windsor to Twickenham. 

Mr Hart was nearly sixty when 
he ran an amazing race against 
a horse. The race took place in 
the Crystal Palace grounds, and 
was held to see which of the two 
could travel the greater distance 
in six days, running for ten hours 
a dajL Mr Hart won! 

His greatest feat was at a 
track at Battersea when he 
covered 3000 miles in 30 days. 


AIR LIFT 

'J'HE biggest and heaviest piece 
of. freight ever to be flown 
out of Britain recently went 
aboard a four-engined York 
freighter at Thornaby airfield, 
near Middlesbrough. It was a 
10-ton ship’s propeller shaft 
which was urgently needed for 
the John Chandris lying at 
Rotterdam. 


LOCAL HISTORY 

'J'wo books 'containing ancient 
recoi'd,s of the Parish of Lcver- 
ington, Cambridgeshire, have 
recently been restored by crafts¬ 
men at the Public Record Office. 

They date from 1490 and cover 
the reigns of Henry VII and VIII, 
Edward VI, Mary, and Elizabeth. 
It is- very unusual for a parisli 
to own a complete scries of re¬ 
cords extending so far back. 

The books were very dilapi¬ 
dated, but now that tlie pages 
have been treated with preserva¬ 
tive and strengthened with silk 
gauze, they can be consulted 
without risk of damage. 


FOOTBALLERS ON 
TOUR 

'piiis is the period of tlie year 
when footballers pack their 
' boots into their bags and sail 
off to foreign lands; many of the 
well-known League clubs will be 
spending the next few weeks in 
countries overseas, from Turkey 
to South America. 

The English international 
party, many of whom w'ill later 
journey to Rio for the World 
Cup, are to form A and B teams 
for matches on the Continent. 
In addition, the F A have fixed 
up a strenuous programme of 
matches in Scandinavia for an 
amateur team. 

Although England’s amateurs 
have played on the Continent in 
the past, this is the first time 
such an extensive tour has been 
organised, and the party of 16 
players open their tour at Copen¬ 
hagen next Sunday (May 14). 
During the next twelve days they 
will play at Odense. Jutland, 
Gothenburg, and Elfsborg, 
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Greetings From the Guides 


BACK WITH BIRDS 
OF PARADISE 

Swedish-Dl’ich expedition 
has Just returned home after 
a three-month visit to Dutch New 
Guinea in search of birds of 
paradise. 

In an interview with the 
Swedish paper Dagcns Nyheter, 
Dr Sten Bergman has told how 
the local authorities always took 
the precaution of sending at least 
five armed native policemen witli 
members of the expedition when¬ 
ever they went into cannibal 
country. The porters, recruited 
from native tribes, were paid in 
brightly-coloured scarves, knives, 
and axes, for money is accepted 
only in the coastal regions. 

Some of the journeys to the 
interior of the country lasted 
from two to three weeks. Dr 
Bergman has brought back 
fifteen live birds of paradise. 

^They saw one black bird of para¬ 
dise which danced exactly like 
the natives do I 


jyjESSAGES of friendship from 
400,000 British Guides are 
now on their way to the delegates 
-of the Biennial Conference of 
the World Association of Girl 
Guides. The first to be held in 
this country for 20 years, the 
conference will be held at 
St'Hugh’s College, Oxford, from 
July 21 to 31. 

These greetings, to delegates of 
27 countries, will start from all 
over the country—15 from 
England, six from Scotland, four 
from Wales, and two from Ulster. 
Printed on vellum, they are being 
sent by many different means, 
including aeroplane, rowing boat, 
and pony; and by the time they 
reach Oxford thej- will have 
been through every country in 
Great Britain, the idea being 
that everyone in the movement 
(Rangers, Guides, and Brownies) 
shall have a personal link with 
the conference. The messages 
will also go. to Guide hospitals 
and Guides in remote parts. 


The first message, for Suomi, 
Finland, started from midstream 
at Parkstone, Essex, and is going 
by ’.vater transport all the way 
to Oxford, through Middlesex, 
Surrey, and Berkshire. . The 
second message, for the delegate 
from Egypt, is journeying by 
pony tracks through Cornwall, 
Devon, Wiltshire, and Berkshire, 

The greeting for Pakistan will 
come from the Air Rangers and 
be flov/n from Sussex, that for 
the Netherlands will go from East 
Anglia by farm transport. The 
greeting for Italy will go by way 
of the old Roman roads from 
Bristol. 

From ■ different groups the 
messages will pass until they are 
handed over to their respective 
countries at a great camp-fire at 
Oxford on July 29. in the presence 
of Princess Margaret, who is 
Sea Ranger Commodore. Ten 
thousand Rangers, Guides, and 
Brownies from all over the 
country are expected to attend. 


BOOK-LOVERS 

^ STUDIOUS lady at Eastbourne 
recently went to her bookcase 
and discovered that two robins 
had built a nest there. She 
moved the nest out of the house, 
but next day the birds and their 
nest were back again. 

Can it be that the robins had 
heard talk of bookworms and 
decided to be on the spot just 
in case? 


LURE OF THE WEST 

_^LMOST twenty years ago 
Mrs Marion Pennington left 
her little home In the pleasant 
Suffolk coastal village of Kessing- 
land to visit her son in British 
Colum’Dia. She liked her holiday 
■so much that ever since her 
return the idea of emigration 
has been at the back of her mind. 

Recently Mrs Pennington, now 
in her 84th year, decided to go 
to Canada for good, and so the 
other day she boarded a Sky- 
master at London Airport. During 
the previous week at a London 
hotel she met more relatives 
than she had seen during her life¬ 
long residence at Kessingland. 

Sistei-s, nephews, and nieces, 
and grandchildren, came along to 
offer their best wishes. 

May Mrs Pennington enjoy 
many years in the sunshine of 
her new home. 


THIS HONEST WORLD 

JI/IIEN an American miner 
'' named Earl Phillips acci¬ 
dentally dropped his icallet con¬ 
taining the equivalent of £12 Ss 
into a coal conveyof belt a year 
ago, he said goodbye to it for 
ever. 

Perhaps he regretfully pictured 
it dropping automatically into 
the furnace of a steel works or 
being shovelled into the firebox 
of a locomotive. 

Recently, however, his wallet 
came home to him, grimy but 
intact, from Italy. A loader 
there found it in a pile of coal 
sent by Marshall Aid, saw Mr 
Phillips's name in it, and posted 
it to the American Consul. 

, A new bicycle is to be given 
to the Italian ivorkman for his 
honesty. 


ARCTIC EGG 

^osH, a pet canary of H M S - 
Truelove, now undergoing 
cold weather trials in the Arctic, 
has laid an egg! Tosh and 
another canary were taken on 
the trials for the purpose of de¬ 
tecting any poisonous conditions 
that might have been present in 
the tents aboard the life-rafts. 
The Admiralty were officially in- 
form.ed by naval signal of the 
“happy event.” 


MORE NEW 
ZEALANDERS 

Qn New Year’s Day New Zea¬ 
land had 1,902,460 people. 
The Dominion’s population is 
going up by about 40,000 people 
every year. 

Immigrants who settled in New 
Zealand in 1949 totalled over 
16,000, and that was 10,000 more 
than in 1939. 

It seems probable that there 
will be two-and-a-half million 
New Zealanders in 1975—tv;o 
million more than in 1875. 


SHAKESPEARE’S 

FRIEND 

PLAQUE is to be placed in 
St Peter’s Church, Droit- 
wich, to commemorate the 
baptism of John Hemminge, 
friend and fellow-actor of Shake¬ 
speare. Hemminge was at one 
tim.e the chief proprietor of the 
Globe Theatre, and with Henry 
Condell was responsible for edit¬ 
ing the 1623 First Folio of Shake¬ 
speare’s Plays. 

The entry in the church 
register reads. “1566. John 
hemynge sonne of George hera- 
ynge v.'a.s baptised the 25th date 
of november anno pdicto.” Re¬ 
search has proved that this was 
Shakespeare’s friend. 



Sailing on the Common 


Four young members of the “ Pneumatic Yacht Club ” go for a trip on the lake at Wimbledon 
Common in their ex-R A F rubber dinghies, watched by a friend on the bank. 
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Great Days and Great 
Sights in Oslo 


r/ie Childrens Newspaper, May 13, 1950 


Qsi,o, beautiful city, and proud 
capital of Norway, is this 
year celebrating the 900th anni¬ 
versary of its foundation. Special 
festivities are planned to com¬ 
mence on May 14, culminating 
three days later on Norway’s Con-; 
stitution Day, but exhibitions and 
entertainments are to be held 
throughout the summer. 

Oslo is a name our fathers and 



Oslo Town Hall 

mothers had to learn when they 
were young, for the city’s name 
was changed from Christiania in 
1925. But the change was back 
to the old name which the Nor¬ 
wegian King Harald Haardraada 
(the Ruthless) gave to the town 
he founded on the head of an 
island-studded fjord and beauti¬ 
ful pine-clad hills, 16 years before 
he was killed in battle against 
our English King Harold at 
Stamford Bridge. 

Harald’s old town was burnt 
down in 1624, and in the same 
year King Christian IV of Den¬ 
mark and Norway, to please his 
Norwegian subjects, built them a 
new city adjoining the ruins of 
the old; and he gave it his own 
name—the name by which it was 
known until January 1, 1925. 

King Harald’s object was co 
create in the south of ’ the 
country a rival saint to St Olaf, 
whose sanctuary 
at Trondheim 
gave undue pre¬ 
dominance to the 
north. He chose 
Hallvard, a cousin 
of his, and canon¬ 
ised him without 
asking leave of 
the Pope. The 
new town was to 
be his sanctuary. 

On May 14 the 
major event will 
be the re-opening 
of Oslo’s Cathe¬ 
dral C h u r c ii, 
which has been 
undergoing exten¬ 
sive’ restoration: 
and visitor s will be 
able to view with 
admiration the 
vast ceiling paintl 
ing, covering an 
area of several 
thousand square 
feet, which has 
only recently been 
completed by 
Hugo Mohr. 

The people of 
Oslo, numbering 
some 430,000, are 
determined t o 
make the city’s 


birthday an international occa¬ 
sion, and they have invited 
dignitaries of the world’s prin¬ 
cipal cities, including the Lord 
Mayor of London and the 
Mayor of New York, to attend 
a special' luncheon at the 
renowned 12th-century Akerhus 
Portress on May 15. In this 
ancient building the Germans 
had their headquarters- during 
their occupation 
' " ' of Norway. 

< ' ' On tjie same 

day Oslo’s new 
Town Hall will 
be opened to 
sightseers.. This 
great building 
has taken 19 
years to . build, 
the foundation 
stone haying 
been laid in 
1932. Architec¬ 
turally, the ex¬ 
terior is severe, 
but the .interior, 
upon which 
some of, Nor¬ 
way’s leading 
craftsmen and 
artists have been 
at work for 
years, has been 
"lavishly adorned. 

Apart from numerous sculp¬ 
tural works, tapestries, reliefs, 
and other examples of Norwegian 
art, the Town Hall displays about 
100,000 square feet of mural 
paintings, and one of these, 
covering an area of 4000 square 
feet, is said to be “ twice as large 
as any other example of pictorial 
art in the world.” 

Another great feature of the 
Town Hall is the great clock 
Just installed. With a diameter 
of 27 feet, its face is the biggest 
in. Europe, one foot larger than 
the face of the clock on the 
Singer factory, Clydebank. Big 
Ben at Westminster measures 
22J feet. This huge clock, made 
at Strasbourg, will be visible to 
vessels far out at sea when 
illuminated at night. 

Of particular interest to sea¬ 
faring folk will be the exhibits 
in the Viking Ships Museum. 


THE HUT MAN on Getting to Know the Countryside . . , 


Do You Ask What the Birds Say? 



W E do not know how bird 
song began, or when it 
began. It must have 
been thousands of years ago, long 
before Man appeared on the 
Earth, at that early period when 
the wild creatures were only 
learning how to live. 

No records of the voices re¬ 
main, but we do know what the 
first birds must have looked like. 
From fossils found in different 
parts of the world we know they 
were not at all like the beautiful 
creatures we see today, but 
reptile-like, with leathery wings 
and bills armed with sharp 
teeth. The voices of such birds 
could not have been more than : 
grunts and croaks indicating ; 
anger and pleasm-e, hunger and , 
fear. 

Among even the most beautiful^) 
songs of our present-day birds 
we can still hear occasional 
traces of these unmusical cries 
of their early ancestom. Listen 
to the songs of the blackbird and 
thrush, the warblers and the 
nightingale, and every how and 
then in the pure, liquid music 
you will hear notes which are 
almost guttural—unmusical notes 
which may well be the last 
lingering traces of the voices of 
the first birds. 

flight Improved, the safety 
of the birds increased, giving 
them greater security in which 
to practise song; but the birds 
had a choice here. Either they 
could devote this security to per¬ 
fecting song, or they cottld devote 
it to the growing of more bril¬ 
liant feathers! Some chose one 
and some the other, but very 
few risked both together. Song 
is apt to attract enemies as well 
as admirers, and so is a bright 
plumage; both would be just a 
bit dangerous, and so we find 
among our birds of today that 
the best songsters are quietly 
clad whereas those with gay 
feathers have simple and often 
unmusical calls. 

Now when we learned to talk 
and to sing it was by listening ■ 
to the voices of others. How, 
then, did the birds learn? To 
whom did they listen? Some 
birds would certainly try to imi- 


A Mural by Per Krohg in' Oslo Town Hall 


OSLO—Con ti n ued 

Here will be seen three Viking 
ships and a great number of 
objects revealing what life was 
like in the area during the 
Viking Age. In the Folk 
Museum will be seen more than 
150 old buildings, brought from 
all parts of the country. 

During the summer, the civic 
authorities plan to hold special 
exhibits depicting the history 
and activities of the city do'wn 
the ages, and to hold a series of 
cultural events. Truly, it is to 
be a great occasion. 

■When Oslo extended its bor¬ 
ders in 1948, it became 27 times 
bigger, and is in fact now one 
of the world’s biggest cities. In¬ 
cluded in its boundaries are some 
170 square miles of city streets, 
forests and mountains and lake¬ 
land, as well as numerous farms. 

With its excellent deep har¬ 
bour capable of accommodating 
the largest vessels afloat, its 
wide sti’eets laid out to plan, its 
scrupulous cleanliness and free¬ 
dom from slum areas, Oslo can 
claim to be one of the most 
beautiful of the world’s cities as 
well as one of the most pro¬ 
gressive. 


tate the songs and calls of other 
creatures, just as we hear the 
starling of our chimney-pots 
mimicking the voices of its bird 
neighbours; but it is obvious that 
in the very beginning the birds 
would have no teachers among 
themselves. From whom or what, 
then, did they learn? 

_^s we listen to the birds w-e 
should have little difficulty 
in discovering a part of the 
answer to this question, for it 
seems so certain that their voices 
have been influenced by their 
haunts. > 

Listen,- for example, to the 
voices of woodland birds; they 
are almost-all quiet and calm, as 
soothing as the silence of the 
pinewood. Then compare these 
voices with the voices of moor¬ 
land birds, of curlew, of grouse 
and lapwing. Aren’t these voices 
as wild and free as the windy 
open spaces of the rocky, heather- 
clad moor? 

Listen again to the sea-birds 
and you will find their loud; 
harsh cries blending with the 
winds and , waves of rocky, 
sea-lashed shores. And those 
homelier birds, the songsters of 



call has been compared to the 
w’ords “if-he, if-he, if-he.” Every 
time the writer hears this call 
he feels tempted to ask: “Well, 
if he what?” 


But bird 



The Lapwing of the Moorland 

our gardens and gentle-voiced in¬ 
habitants of laneside hedgerows 
—are not their calls and songs 
in perfect harmony with meadows 
and wayside' spinneys where 
breezes whisper .and brooklets 
chuckle? Listen to them as you 
visit different types of country¬ 
side and see if you do not agree 
that bird voices have been in¬ 
fluenced by their surroundings. 

Jt was the poet Coleridge, who 
first put the question: “Do 
You Ask What the Birds Say?” 
In the poem of that title he tells 
us that 

. . . The Sparrow, the Dove, 
The Linnet and Thrush say, “I 
love and I love!". 

The birds, of course, sing of 
many other things than love, 
though that is a very important 
topic of conversation among them 
at this time, of year when nests 
are being built and young 
families raised. No doubt we are 
often wrong when we try to 
interpret bird-song, to guess 
what they are singing or talking 
about, but it is pleasant to make 
such guesses, and it is an excel- 
knt way of becoming familiar 
v^ith their songs and calls. 

We all know the yellow- 
hammer’s ditty which has been 
translated as “Little bit o’ bread 
and no chee-ee-ese”; and though 
the gay yellowhammer is cer¬ 
tainly not thinking about such a 
meal the words help us to re¬ 
member and recognise his song. 
In the same way, the great-tit’s 


voices have been 
interpreted in 
i a V e r y much 
more beautiful 
way. We find 
many delight¬ 
ful imaginary 
translations of 
bird voices in 
poetry. 


Co to aid us in 

Yeiiow^mmer memorising 

' sings his ditty , . , -.j. 

bird-song let us 
consider how each song or call 
affects us—whether it makes us 
feel that the songster is happy 
or sad, or whether it reminds us 
of anything in particular. The 
writer, for example, _ always 
imagines the robin to be in 
a thoughtful, pensive frame of 
mind as he sings his quiet, twi¬ 
light song; and the dipper to 
be cheerful and lively as he utters 
his bright music from a spray- 
soaken stone in midstream. 

Lord Grey of Falloden, who 
wrote the delightful book called 
The Charm of Birds, describes 
how', every time he heard a 
chaffinch sing, the gay trill re¬ 
minded him of a bowler at 
cricket running up to the wicket 
with short steps and then deliver¬ 
ing an overhand ball! As we 
listen to the chaffinch we at once 
admit that this humorous inter¬ 
pretation is a perfect description 
of his song; and we shall -never 
again •- experience difficulty in 
recognising it. 

We can all invent such descrip¬ 
tions for ourselves. It is good 
fun; nor does it matter if our 
friends .can’t see any similarity 
bet-W'een our interpretation and 
the song itSelf. It pleases us, and 
it enables us. to remember and 
recognise the song on future 
occasions. 

^ACKLED in this way, we shall 
. soon feel confident of identi¬ 
fying most of the local birds by 
their calls or songs; and if we 
wish to test our' atjility, let us 
listen to the Dawn Chorus, that 
great community singing with 
which the birds welcome each 
new day throughout this merry 
month of May. 

We have to rise early if we 
wish to hear the Chorus frorh its 
start, for it usually begins before 
sunrise. It may begin with a 
robin’s solo, v;hich becomes a 
duet as a song-thrush joins in; 
then a great-tit adds its. two-note 
call, and a 
'"'/WMWB® blackbird i t s 
pure, mellow 
music, till in 
less than half 
an hour the 
whole couhtry- 
side is ringing 
with voices. 
Then, with the 
rising of the 
Sun the Chorus 
fades. Bird 
after bird turns from music to the 
duties of the day. 

JJow many songsters were we 
able to name? Even an ex¬ 
pert may be-excused for feeling 
bewildered while the Chorus is 
at its height, for the Dawn 
Chorus of the birds is the Quali¬ 
fying Examination in Avian 
Music—an examination at which 
every true bird-lover is eager to 
sit. 



The Dipper in Mid¬ 
stream 
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T.he Children’s Newspaper, May 13. 1950 

OTHER PEOPLE’S JOBS —Alan Ivimey visits London Airport to interviev/ an . . . 


AIR STEWARDESS 



J ’D better make it quite clear 
from the start that this must 
be one of the hardest jobs to 
get. Letters pour in every week 
from girls who want to be Air 
Stewardesses and there are 
always far more applications 
than jobs. But I suppose there is 
always a chance for a girl who 
looks smart and. neat, has lots of 
common sense, a real interest in 
and sympathy for other people 
(of all ages and every nation) 
and can speak French. Spanish 
would probably be useful too. 

But it is no job for the glamour 
girl who just thinks she would 
be so awfully interested in. free, 
foreign travel. 

I’ve just been down to Heath 
Row—London Airport—to chat 
with a very experienced air 
stewardess and I also looked into 
the school at Southall, where 
British ■ Overseas Airways Cor¬ 
poration trains its stewards, both 
men and women. 

JT was about tea-time when I 
was introduced to my par¬ 
ticular Air Stewardess, Beryl 
Simner-Jones. She was in the 
Catering Stores beside the 
perimeter track, checking stores 
prior to setting off in a Constella¬ 
tion Speedbird for New York, 
with 43 passengers. We decided 
to have our chat in the airport 
reception hall over a cup of tea. 
And as we sat at our little table, 
passengers to and from all parts 
of the world entered or left, 
while every now and then a loud¬ 
speaker gave a message for some¬ 
body. 

Beryl told me that she has been 
flying as stewardess for two and 
a half years. Before that she 
had six years in the W A A P, and 
part of the time was in Canada 
and the USA. So she was put 
on the Atlantic run right at the 
start. 


10.30, reached London in time for 
lunch, and reported for duty at 
Heath Row by four o’clock. 

“First of all I change into 
uniform,” she told me. And I 
must say it's a very smart and 
business-like uniform, of dark 
blue, with a little cap to rhatch. 
Beryl looked very nice in it, too; 

“Then I report to Operations. 
Otherwise, by five they would 
have to call a ‘stand-by’ to take 
my place. Well, then I make my 
way to the Catering Store and, 
with the two men stewards who 
rvill be flying with me, check the 
stores we are responsible for on 
the flight. Everything must be 
accounted for. We have what is 
called a Passenger Amenities 
Check Sheet v/ith all the items 
we carry listed. And we have to 
sign for what we take.” 

J BORROWED one of these sheets 
and found that there were 
about a hundred items in the 
normal kit for this aircraft, and 
that these “amenities ” ranged 
from 150 cotton-wool ear-plugs 
to one box of safety-pins, and 
weighed 175 kilos. Some of the 
other items were barley sugar, 
time-tables, baby powder, cross¬ 


word puzzles, hand cream, and 
“Bobby Pins (blondet". The last 
ones beat me. but perhaps you 
know what they are? ^ 

“.\t this time of year,” Beryl 
went on, “the trip starts at seven 
o’clock, but I shall be aboard at 
six to take in my kit from the 
loaders and stow it.’ Then' I 
check pillow-cases and head-rest 
covers and soap, towels, and face 
tissues. On the other side, wlren 
we leave New York, I also give a 
‘ Beauty Kit ’ to each lady pas¬ 
senger and shaving lotion to the 
men. 

“Then there are the news¬ 
papers. I shall take out a bundle 
of today’s English papers for use 
on the home-bound flight by the 
aircraft leaving New York to¬ 
morrow. And when I go to my 
own aircraft this evening a 
bundle of yesterday’s New York 
papers, just flown in, will be wait¬ 
ing tor me to stow in a special 
rack. I also put out a ‘ flight 
companion ’ in a pocket on each 
seat. It’s a- gay folder with 
statioifery, postcards, luggage 
labels, and a map of the route 
with notes, And now I think I’ll 
have to get going.” 


gHE lives at Coventry, where she 
is “putting by” to buy a 
house for her parents, and she 
had left home that morning at 


Possengers boarding the airliner are shown ta their seats 



Serving a meal to passengers aboard- an airliner is only one 
of the many duties of a stewardess 


■yyE wanted across to one of a 
number of waiting aircraft 
just outside. It was a big Con¬ 
stellation Speedbird. We walked 
up the gangway, .squeezed past a 
couple of loaders, and entered the 
big cabin. At the forward end, 
through a door in the bulkhead, 
I could see the two men stewards 
in the little kitchen, where any¬ 
thing from a sandwich to a nice 
hot lunch can be prepared. The 
various dishes are put on board 
already cooked, and frozen, and 
are heated as required in a 
special oven. Part of Beryl’s 
training is to carry loaded trays 
steadily on an aircraft in flight. 

“I’m going to check that all my 
stores are on board,” said Beryl, 
moving towards her own depart¬ 
ment, the vestibule in the tail 
where the wardrobe and wash¬ 
rooms are. “We shall be ready 
for the , passengers twenty 
minutes before Take Off and we 
receive them at the top of the 
gangway. They all have seat 
cards already given to them and 
I show them to their seats accord¬ 
ingly, take coats and huts and 
hang them up in the v.'ardrobe. 
Then I . hand round barley sugar 


5 



Stewardess Beryl Simner-Jones at London Airport 


and che’wing gum. Swallowing 
helps the ' full ’ feeling in the 
ears when the aircraft begins to 
gain height.” 

gERYL told me the first meal 
would be served on the 
ground at Prestwick, one and a 
half hours later. This being the 
point where the aircraft leaves 
British soil, passengers must go 
through the Customs here. Then 
would come the “long hop ” of 
nine and r. half hours to Gander, 
Newfoundland. Beryl would 
probably be on her feet most of 
the time and would serve break¬ 


fast before landing. Then on to 
New York. 

“At New York we land at the 
Idlew'ild Field and I get a day 
o.T in the big city. The company 
reserve a room for me (with a 
television set) in a nice hotel in 
Manhattan.” , 

gERYL has looked after every 
sort of passenger—film stars. 
Generals, and prize dogs. “Tm 
as keen now as when I did my 
first trip,” she smiled. “I always 
get the same kick out of it.” 

I think I must try one of these 
New .York trips. 



One of the lessons taught at a school for Air Stewardesses h 
learning to balance a tray while walking at an angle 
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Holland's Flower Festival 



Floral Parade—A stage-coach on a gaily-bedecked float 


The Dutch Bulh Exporters’ 
Association has celebrated its 
Golden Jubilee, and a C N cor¬ 
respondent who visited Holland 
for the festivities sends these 
notes on what he saio there. 
gPRiNG in Holland is a time of 

festivity, for the bulbs which 
form one of the most important 
national industrie.s are in bloom, 
and the whole population of the 
country flocks to Haarlem, centre 
of the Dutch bulb industry, to 
pay homage to the flowers which 
contribute so much to the wealth 
and happiness of this hard¬ 
working nation. This year the 
Dutch Bulb Exporters’ Associa¬ 
tion is celebrating its golden 
jubilee, so the festivities were 
even more lavish than usual, 
culminating in the great Flower 
Parade. 

It was to see this that we 
arrived in Haarlem on Saturday, 
and then went to Lisse, along 
roads teeming with cyclists, 
thousands upon thousands of 
them. For the bicycle is the 
most common means of transport 
in Holland, and it seemed that 
on this day the whole nation was 
awheel, to line the route of the 
Floral Parade, all gay and happy, 
the young girls and boys wearing 
garlands of tulips and daffodils. 

12 Miles of Flowers 

To add to the colourful scene, 
every house along the 12 miles 
of the route seemed to have been 
specially decked with flowers for 
the occasion. Windows and doors 
were garlanded, and in the front 
gardens of many were patterns 
of the most intricate design.. 

For this purpose flowers were, 
of course, plentiful, for as the 
bulbs come into full bloom the 
flowers arc'stripped from them, 
so that all their energies can be 
devoted to building up the large 
bulbs which we buy. So there 
were millions of flowers available. 


MUSEUM PANDA 

^HE skin of Lien Ho, the 
London Zoo’s famous Giant 
Panda, has been given by the Zoo 
to the Natural History Museum, 
where it will be preserved with 
the museum’s other skins in the 
interests of science. The Panda’s 
skull has gone with it, and also 
the skull and skin of an Okapi 
from the Zoo. 

Among other recent gifts to 
the museum are two valuable 
botanical collections for its her¬ 
barium. One consists of 1170 
specimens of flowering plants 
collected in Somaliland, .and the 
other is a beautifully-preserved 
collection of plants, comprising 
4329 specimens, from the Hima¬ 
layan region of Bhutan, 


Preceded by heralds in 
national costume, followed by 
figures representing various 
phases in the history of the 
bulb industry, and of the Dutch 
nation, the great flower floats 
flnaily came into view. And 
what wonderfui spectacles they 
presented. Never did the Old 
Mother of rhyme have such a 
beautiful shoe, filled with happy 
children as on this occasion, for 
it was made wholly of pink and 
blue hyacinths; nor has there 
ever teen a lovelier stage-coach, 
of red and white hyacinths. 

Hyacinth Blancmange 

A great Cornucopia or Horn 
of Plenty was made of hyacinths, 
and filled with daffodils and 
tulips, and a huge blancmange 
of red and white hyacinths looked 
so realistic as to be almost eat¬ 
able. Then there was the farm 
wagon of daffodils, “pulled ’’ by 
a huge ox made most realistically 
of cream-coloured hyacinths, 
another float bearing a blue 
sleigh and reindeer of white 
hyacinths, and numerous other 
exhibits. Not the least interest¬ 
ing of them was one showing the 
way the great sand dunes have 
been converted from barren 
wastes into these wonderful fields 
of fertile bulb land, now a huge 
patchwork quilt of glorious 
colours many hundred acres in 
extent, drained and irrigated by 
the numerous dykes. 

For these bulb fields represent 
centuries of labour on the part 
of the Dutch bulb-growers, of a 
_ continuous battle against two of 
’ Nature’s greatest forces—the sea 
and the wind—and the wonder¬ 
ful happiness of the spectators, 
young and old, that cheered this 
unique floral procession along 
its route from Sassenheim to 
Hillegom, was the measure of a 
'nation’s thankfulness. 


John Kay’s Cottage 

NATIONAL appeal is to be 
made for funds to preserve 
the cottage at Rarasfaottom, near 
Bury, which was the birthplace 
Of John Kay, the inventor of the 
flying shuttle. 

The primitive hand-looms of 
ancient days had been greatly 
improved, but not until John 
Kay invented the “flying shuttle ’’ 
in 1738. was there any great 
advance in weaving. The in¬ 
vention was a great- advantage 
in the weaving of wide cloths 
(broad-clotlis), for it returned of 
itself when thrown between the 
threads, of- the “warp ’’, with its 
■ attached “weft,’’_ doing away with 
the need for another person on 
the other side of the loom. ' 


May 13. 1950 

Sir Tommy’s 
Great Ambition 

'J'he tenth of May marks the 

centenary of Sir Thomas 
Lipton, one of the most famous 
yachtsmen. The son of poor Irish 
parents, he was born at Glasgow, 
and began his career as the 
starveling errand-boy of a shop¬ 
keeper who paid him five shillings 
a week; but he emigrated to 
America at 15, and there served 
in a; grocery store, drove horse- 
trams, and worked on rice 
plantations. 

Returning to Glasgow when 
26, Thomas Lipton opened a shop 
with his petty savings, and by 
diligence .and enterprise won 
astonishing success. He extended 
his business to many parts of 
Scotland, England, and Ireland. 
Next he reached out across the 
Atlantic again, where his name 
as a grocer and bacon merchant 
on a great scale soon became 
famous in that land of business 
princes. Then he turned to 
Ceylon, where he acquired planta¬ 
tions for supplying his widespread 
enterprises with tea, coffee, and 
other products of his own grow¬ 
ing. 

America’s ,Cup 

Increasing wealth enabled 
Thomas Lipton to indulge his 
great passion for yachting, and 
he sought again and again to win 
the America’s Cup, crown of the 
yachting world. Declaring that 
in order to “lift the Cup ’’ he 
would gladly give every penny he 
had and start life again at the 
bottom of the ladder, he spent 
scores of thousands of pounds on 
his dream. But alas! this man 
who had won so much success, 
was never able to succeed in the 
one thing he desired above all 
else. 

The America’s Cup, originally 
British and then called the 
Queen’s Cup, was won from 
us by the USA schooner yacht 
America, in 1857; and many have 
been the British efforts made to 
I'egain it since then. Thomas 
Lipton’s Shamrock I, with which 
he tried to win the Cup in 1899, 
was followed by four other Sham¬ 
rocks, but all to no avail. 

The Americans had a warm 
regard for “Sir Tommy,” as they 
called him? and said that his good 
sportsmanship contributed much 
to the warmth of feeling and 
good will between the two 
countries. He died in 1931, and 
the America’s Cup still remains 
in America’s possession. 


Runner-Up 



Four-year-old Michael, pupil at a 
Chelsea Nursery School (Netherton), 
seen here with his exhibit, was the 
second prize winner in the Chil¬ 
dren’s Christmas Card Competition, 
for which there were 700 entries. 



GOOD RECORD 


T he United Nations has reached 
its fifth birthday, and in 
spite of all its severe handicaps 
can claim a good record. 

Already this young organisa¬ 
tion has prevented a war be¬ 
tween India and Pakistan, and 
compelled a settlement in Indo¬ 
nesia. It presided over . the 
armistice in Palestine, and it 
prevented annexations in Greece 
and Persia. 

In addition to these political 
achievements the U N has cared 
for refugees the world over, and 
has shown a way for all nations 
to help the children of the 
world. Above all, it has pro¬ 
vided the family of mankind 
with a method for mutual con¬ 
sultation and assistance. Every 
penny of money and every mo¬ 
ment of time contributed to it 
has been more than worthwhile. 

All this.is on the credit side of 
the international ledger of today. 
There is a big entry on the debit 
side too, hut it is more than 
balanced by the good record—a 
record which is a substantial 
basis lor hope in the future. 


EVERYBODY’S MOTTO 

A CORRESPONDENT has written 
to. The Times suggesting 
that the State should erect in 
every school in the country a 
motto which w'ould suit every¬ 
body. Just as years ago thb 
State had placed in every parish 
church the royal coat-of-arms 
to remind people of their alle¬ 
giance to the ffing, so now the 
State might do a good turn to 
the nation’s schools. 

The motto suggested is St 
Paul’s advice to his friends at 
Philippi,. Whatsoever things are 
true, honest, just, pure, lovely, and 
of good report, think on these 
things. It is a motto the C N 
has often suggested to its readers. 
These noble words should be 
inscribed in every school hall. 

THAT ELUSIVE BOB 

Chilling-in-the-.slot gas and 
electricity meters are an 
excellent means of encouraging 
households to economise, but 
they do sometimes create pro¬ 
blems ; when Mother asks for 
small change at the shops, she is 
often told, “ There’s such a run 
on shillings, everyone wants 
them for<-meters.'’ 

Yet Sir Stafford Cripps said in 
Parliament recently that there 
is a surplus of shillings in the 
banks. ” If employers would 
take more shillings and fewer 
two-shilling pieces and half- 
crowns,” he said, “ it would put 
more into circulation. We are 
trying to encourage this to 
happen.” 

If employers heed his words, 
the bobs in Father’s pay-packet 
will be promptly commandeered. 


BLESSED SEASON 

Qweet Spring, full of sweet 
days and roses ; 

Abox where sweetscompacted lie. 

George Herbert 


The Children’s 


Brighter Side 

'T'he Revd Robert Gill, Secre- 
- . tary of the Church of Eng¬ 
land Youth Council, spoke wise 
and timely words when he 
reminded a congregation in St 
Paul’s Cathedral that only a 
small proportion of our youth 
get into trouble. For every 
nine children who break the law 
991 lead useful and helpful lives. 

" I see thousands of young 
people between the ages of ifi 
and 25,” said Mr Gill, “ going 
to conferences, retreats,, and 
-summer schools, and also thou¬ 
sands of young people sacrificing 
their leisure to carry the 
Christian message.” 

We hear much about our youth 
which is depressing and for¬ 
bidding, but it is important to 
maintain a just and rational 
perspective in our judgments. 
Mr Gill’s reminder should be 
taken to heart by all those ivlio 
more readily pass on the had 
news than the good. 


YOUNG EISENHOWER 



General Eisenhower, like his friend 
Mr Churchill, finds relaxation in 
painting. The great war leader is now 
President of Columbia University, 
and this portrait byhimof hisgrand- 
son David was exhibited at the 
Annual Family Art Show of the 
University Faculty and Staff. David’s 
likeness to his famous grandfather 
is apparent in the picture. 


JUST AN IDEA 
As an Eastern proverb says. 
He who sows courtesy reaps friend¬ 
ship ; and he who plants kindness 
sathers affection. 


Under the [ 



PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO 
KNOW 

If telegraph boys 
are live wires 


MAN advertises that lie has the 
last word in caravans. Can’t 
he speak out ? 

B 

LADY complains that 
moths have eaten a hole 
in her jumper. Good job they 
didn't eat the jumper. 

0 



gUSES should have doors to 
stop draughts. Thought 
they were for passengers to 
get in and out. 

■ E 

MA N will attempt to swim 
the Channel for the four¬ 
teenth time. Failing does not 
make him cross. 



if t, 
heads ( 
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Newspaper 


THINGS SAID 

^BRO.\D, Scotsmen are regarded 
as a highly efficient fornv of 
Englishman with peculiar habits 
on Burns’ night. 

Sir George Ogilvie-Forbcs 

W/'e must remember that the 

Iron Curtain cannot keep 
but thought, ideas, or the sense 
of reason, and that sooner or 
later the friendly and Christian- 
thinking peoples of the world will 
get together. 

Sir Bernard Freyburg, V C, 
Governor-General of New Zealand 

gnvG Crosby sounds like every¬ 
one thinks they sound in the 
bath. Dinah Shore 

i.Tx is a matter for profound 
thankfulness that everybody 
! agrees that the freedom of the 
: Press is a thing to be stoutly, and 
at all costs, maintained in this 
country. 

Archbishop of Canterbury 

i —vf— 

Prevention Better 

Ax appeal to the nation to 
think more of how to keep 
■people healthy, as well as curing 
them when they are ill, was 
hiade recently by Dr Mackintosh, 
Professor of Public Health at 
-London University. 

He said there is no sign as yet 
of any broad conception of a 
policy of national health as 
distinct from medical care. 

* “ . . . the medical care pro¬ 
visions of the Act of 1946 have 
received a well-merited wel¬ 
come,” he went on, “ but it is 
*Tong, and dangerously wrong, 

. ro use the word ‘ health ’ in this 
connection. The public are 
being deceived . . . There is 
much talk about the shortage of 
beds and nurses, and little of the 
promotion of preventive mea- 
. sures which would reduce these 
.llespei-ate needs.” 

ETERNAL LAWS 

i 'To live in the presence of great 
truths and eternal laws— 
lhat is what keeps a man 
patient when the world ignores 
him, and calm and unspoiled 
when the world praises him. 

Balzac 



. John Evelyn, Lover 
of the Woods 

■Trees that he admired are to be 
preserved at the home of 
that famous lover of trees, John 
Evelyn, the 17th-century diarist. 
The trees include the- towering 
chestnuts which hide the little 
13th-century church at Wotton, 
Surrey, in which John Evelyn 
first went to school and in 
which he worshipped when he 
came back to spend his old age 
at his childhood’s home—and in 
1706 was laid to rest with his 
lathers. 

The trees are to be preserved 
under an order recently con¬ 
firmed by the Minister of Town 
and Country Planning. 

Jt was a book about trees that 
Evelyn considered his best 
work, for he did not apparently 
think his diary was of any im¬ 
portance. The book was called, 
Sylva, A Discourse on Forest 
Trees. He had noticed how trees 
were being cut down in great 
numbers to supply the needs of 
glass factories and iron furnaces, 
while little was being done to 
replace them, and in his dedica¬ 
tion of Sylva to Charles II, he 
claimed that he had persuaded 
landowners to plant millions of 
trees. 

Another book of his about 
trees ha^ the quaint title : Ftimi- 
fugiwn, or the Inconvenience of the 
Aer and Smoak of London Dissi¬ 
pated. In this book he suggested 
that sweet-smelling trees should 
be planted in London to purify 
the air, 

■Tiiese and his many other 
books are almost forgotten, 
ai\d the fame of this gentle, 
upright, religious man rests on 
his diary which covers a period 
of 66 years. It ranks with that 
by Pepys as one of the most 
valuable descriptions of 17th- 
century England in existence, 
yet the written sheets lay hidden 
in an old basket for more than 
100 years after Evelyn’s death. 
The treasure was discovered in 
1818.. 

Whatever John Evelyn might 
have thought of our age, he 
would have rejoiced at our pre¬ 
servation of trees at the church 
he loved. 


■ditor’s Table 

• NOEEDLE has 170 schools with 
gardens. , The pupils always 
: have something to turn over in 
their minds. 

!'■ B 

■ JfVERY house needs a vacuum 
cleaner, says an advertisement. 
But suppose it hasn’t a vacuum? 

B 

iA says he can get unskilled 

work easily. Doesn’t need skill 
to do it. 


i Americans say it helps them to think 
\ey put their feet on the table. Or their 
•n the floor. 


Well Remembered 

TJungerford, Berkshire, has 
recently completed its me¬ 
morial to the men of the town 
who gave their lives in the Second 
World War. It is a commemora¬ 
tion we feel .sure those brave men 
would have approved, for in- 
•stead of a monument or obelisk 
their memorial consists of a 
playing field, sports ground, and 
a children’s playground. 

The playground has an Avenue 
of Remembrance containing 28 
trees—one for each of the dead— 
with a bronze plaque at the end. 

YOUTH THE TRUSTEE 

live in an age when to be 
young and to be indifferent 
can be no longer synonymous. 
We must prepare for the coming 
hour. The claims of the future 
are represented by suffering 
millions, and the youth of a nation 
are the Trustees of Posterity. 

Benjamin Disraeli 
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Nurse and Patient 

Since Lassie the Alsatian was stricken 
with paralysis four-year-old Carol 
Sleebush, of Felixstowe, has taken 
her in her pram for treatment. 
Lassie’s friend Tiger sometimes 
accompanies her on the pram. 


Speaking Pictures 
at the RA 

^he Royal Academy has chosen 
as its maxim this year the 
quotation: Treat a work of Art 
like a prince: let it speak to you 
first. 

What message to us then have 
the 1410 exhibits at Burlington 
House? On the whole a more 
joyous one than during the past 
ten years. Little that is tragic 
and much that irradiates hope 
is here to greet us. 

Hope indeed is symbolised in 
the most vivid picture on the 
walls, Dame Laura Knight’s sym¬ 
bolic record of Princess Eliza¬ 
beth in gleaming raiment in¬ 
augurating the rebuilding of 
Coventry. (View it, however, 
from some 40 feet away). We 
may, however, walk round and 
inspect at close quarters another 
work of art inspired by Coventry 
—the model for Sir William Reid 
Dick’s huge statue of Lady 
Godiva—a proud lady on as 
proud a steed. 

Studies of Youth 

But it was the pictures of 
young people that the C N looked 
at first, and there are very many. 
One, indeed. Children at Chess, 
by Mrs Florence, has been bought 
for the Chantrey Collection at 
the Tate Gallery. The Diploma 
Gallery, too, will also be perma¬ 
nently enriched by a typical 
schoolgirl in Henrietta Reading 
by Henry Lamb. 

Girls themselves outnumber 
the boys in the joyous group of IG 
Frederick Elwell has ranged 
behind a table laden v/ith the 
fruits of the earth— Harvest 
Festival Gifts. A ripe cornfield, 
too, flanks one of Dame Laura 
Knight’s studies of gipsy 
children, whose carefree atti¬ 
tudes contrast strongly with those 
of Dod Proctor’s two African 
children in the next picture. ■ 

Younger children will envy the 
four little girls their pet pigeons 
in Grace Wheatley’s picture, and 
will doubtless crane their necks 
to admire John Strevens’ Little 
White Bride. 

Another child-study that must 
not be missed is Dame Ethel 
Walker’s The Happy Hour, its 
restrained colours in perfect 
keeping with its mood. Every, 
mother will love this picture and 
also William Dring’s strongly 
outlined pastels of Judith and 
Philip. 

Finally, we can all sympathise 
with Heather Copley’s little 
student who appears about to 
fall asleep over her homework! 


Result and Principal Winners of the CN 

National Handwriting: 
Test of 1950 

Prizes Worth Over £750 Awarded 
to Schools and Pupils 

"YJ^ith the completion of the judging of the recent Handwriting 
” Test, Children’s Newspaper has pleasure in announcing 
the principal awards in this nation-wide contest. 


Enthusiastic interest was 
shown in the Test by schools and 
scholars all over Great Britain, 
Ireland; and the Channel Islands 
—particularly in view of the fact 
that the Test Passage consisted 
of the well-known “Kerb Drill ” 
for Road Safety—and the Editor 
wishes to acknowledge the in¬ 
valuable co-operation by teachers 
throughout the contest. 

C N sends its thanks to all 
entrants, and greatly appreciates 
the very high standard of work 
attained. Special congratulations 
are offered to the schools and 
pupils named below as winners of 
the principal awards. 

GROUP A (For pupils under 8) 

First School Prise of £25 and 
Pupil’s Prise of £5: 

BRENDA CAMPBELL of 
Rockvale Primary School, Newry, 
County Down, Northern Ireland. 
(Home address: Cloughenramer, 
Newry.). 

Second Prise—School £10, and 
Pupil £3: 

SANDY CHAPPELL, of Tre- 
wirgie Infants’ School, Redruth, 
Cornwall. (Home address: 51, 
Close Hill, Redruth.) 

Third Prise—School £5, Pupil £2: 

CATHERINE THOMSON, of 
Woodside School, Aberdeen, 
Scotland. (Home address: 576 
Clifton Road, Aberdeen.) 

GROUP B (For pupils of 8 to 
under 12) 

First School Prise of £25 and 
Pupil’s Prise of £5: 

SYLVIA PASCALL of Christ¬ 
church Secondary Modern School, 
Bolton Lane, Ipswich, Suffolk. 
(Home address: 11, The Mount, 
Ipswich.) 

Second Prise—School £10, Pupil 
£3: 

DOREEN WILSON of King 
Street County Girls’ School, 
Spennymoor, Co Durham. (Home 


address: 27, Ox Crescent, 

Spennymoor.) 

Third Prise—School £5, Pupil £2: 

IS LA JONES of Council 
Primary School, Newtown, Mont¬ 
gomeryshire. (Home address: 
Dolguan, Milford Road, New¬ 
town.) 

GROUP C (For pupils of 12 to 
under 17 

First School Prise of £25 and 

Pupils’ Prise of £5: 

SHEILA FOWLER of Dinorben 
School, Woodcote Road, Walling- 
ton, Surrey. (Home address; 34, 
Heathdene Road, Wallington.) 
Second Prise—School £10, Pupil 

£3: 

MARLENE THOMAS of Clark’s 
College, 83, The Broadway, Ealing, 
London, W.5. (Home address: 
1, Frogmore Cottages, Southall.) 
Third Prise—School £5, Pupil £2: 

ROGER CLARKE of Drayton 
Senior Modern Boys’ School, 
Drayton Grove, W.13. (Home 
address: 25, Meadvale Road, 

Ealing, W.5.) 

The 1250 Consolation Prizes, 
consisting of Waterman Foun¬ 
tain-pens, engraved with the 
winners’ own names, and Large 
Jig-saw puzzles, have been 
awarded for the' next best 
attempts, . these prizes being 
divided in proportion to the 
numbers of entries received in 
each group. We regret we cannot 
print here so many names and 
addresses, but the full list of 
prizewinners will be sent to all 
Schools receiving prizes or 
Awards of Merit, and may also 
be seen at our offices. 

Awards of Merit. In accord¬ 
ance with the competition offer a 
Certificate of Merit has been 
awarded to the pupil sending the 
best entry from each school 
which submitted no fewer than 
20 entries and not represented 
in the prize list. All prizes are 
being sent as soon as possible. 


OUR HOMELAND 


Dean and Chapter Pool on the 
Wya near Fownhope, Herefordshire 
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Pioneers 


Franklin commanded 
ih^ Trent, one of two 
small brigs which 
formed an- Admiralty, 
• expedition fc discover 
the North-West Passage 
in 1818. It failed, 
loth ships being caught 
in the ice pack and 
badly damaged. 


, 27 . SIR JOHN FRANKLIN, 

oj the North-West Passage 


wmm 


As a boy John Franklin had 
a passion for the sea. In 
1801 he joined the Navy as 
a midshipman, sailed to 
Australia and China, and 
took part in^the battles of 
Copenhagen and Trafalgar. 




He was 59 when 
__ he set out on his 
3 last voyage, in May. 
1845. with the ships 
Erebus and Terror. 
They had to be 
abandoned, and the 
entire expedition 
was lost in the icy 
wastes. 


From a log found in 1857 
by the last of the 59 relief 
expeditions sent out. it is 
dear that when Franklin 
died in June 1847 he. knew 
that he had discovered 
the North-^West Passage. 


A Stately Home by the Thames 

BECOMES A FINE MUSEUM FOR THE PEOPLE 


B 

Next Sunday 
Evening 

0N Sunday next, May 14, which 
is Rogation Sunday, the even¬ 
ing service broadcast in the 
BBC Home Service is to come 
from Ail Saints', Ringsfield. This 
of one of Suffolk’s many charm¬ 
ing ancient churches; and. this 
•summer All Saints is celebrating 
the 500th anniversary of its 
erection. So the Rector, the 
Revd H, S. Verrells, has arranged 
for the service to introduce a 
series of monthly events of a 
special nature. 

The service on May 14 is to be 
of the same simple character as 
those that take place every 
Sunday morning. Mr Adrian 
Bell, the author of books about 
the countryside, who lives in the 
adjoining parish of Redisham, is 
to give the address just as he 
ha.s done on previous Rogation 
Sundays. 

Celebrations of the quin¬ 
centenary of the church will be 
concluded in October with a 
thanksgiving service to be 
addressed by Mr H. U. Willink, 
K C. ■ Master of Magdalene 
College, Cambridge, patrons of 
the living. 


New Ships From 
Old 

J3riiain’s dollar-earnlng fleet of 
tile North Atlantic service is 
'being augmented by two liners 
almost completely remodelled on 
the Clyde. 

The 26,600 C P R liner Empress 
of Scotland sails for Canada this 
week. She was formerly the 
Empress of Japan and her trans¬ 
formation has taken two years. 
She will call at the Tail O’ the 
Bank, Firth of Clyde, every three 
weeks, forming a direct link 
between North America and Scot¬ 
land. 

In preparation for the opening 
of the tourist season work has 
been speeded on the 20 , 000 -ton 
Cunard liner Scythia, which is 
being converted from a trooper 
to join the Atlantic service. Slie 
will sail on August 17, a month 
ahead of schedule. 


Qn Wednesday of next week, 
May 17, Ham House is to be 
opened to the public as a national 
museum, under the auspices of 
the Victoria and Albert Museum. 

One of the finest Jacobean 
mansions in the country, it is 
surrounded by noble avenues of 
elms, broad meadows, and or¬ 
chards on the Surrey bank of 
the Thames near Twickenham 
Ferry—a haunt of peace amid 
the busy suburbs that have 
grown up round its spacious 
grounds. 

But the splendour of Ham 
House lies not so much in the 
building itself as in its wealth 
of Stuart furnishings and its 
collection of paintings by, Lely, 
Kneller, Reynolds, and others. 

In the reign of Charles II it 
was the home of the Duke of 
Lauderdale, who provided the 
final letter of the Cabal, the name 
formed from the initials of the 
five Ministers who composed tlie 
sinister Cabinet. It has long 
been a popular legend that the 
Cabal used to sit at Ham House, 
and there is one chamber which 
is actually known as the Cabal 
Room. 

However, in an inventory of 
1679 it is called Ye Queene’s Bed¬ 
chamber, and there is some doubt 
as to the likelihood of the Cabal 
ever having met at Ham, for this 


ministry ended in 1673, and only 
in the previous year had Laudei’- 
dale married the owner of the 
house, the Countess of Dysart. 

The Duke' and his Duchess 
proceeded to enlarge their home 
and make it a veritable treasure- 
house of Stuart furnishings and 
decorations; and, as the house 
has been in the same family ever 
since, this precious collection has 
remained practically intact. 

Little of importance has ever 



Ham House 


been dispersed, with the excep¬ 
tion of the valuable books for 
which the library was celebrated. 
In our own time, sad to say, it 
has been necessary to sell most 
of these, including some Caxtons 
and many other early books. 

The grand staircase of Ham 
House has ornate balustrades, 
and the doors of the rooms are 
also richly carved. There are 


ceilings of exquisite plaster- 
work, or painted; and there are 
walls hung with tapestry made 
four centuries ago at nearby 
Mortlake. 

Next week we shall be able to 
walk through these rooms and 
corridors, galleries and halls, 
and see them much as they were 
in the seventeenth century, for 
the aim of the museum authori¬ 
ties has been to preserve the 
house as nearly as possible in 
its former state as the home of 
a Restoration aristocrat. 

The grounds and gardens are 
to become a public park, though 
for many years the public has 
had the privilege of walking in 
the shade of its famous avenues. 
Behind the house is a wide lawn, 
and in front is a trim little 
garden with a statue of the 
river god, who looks through the 
great iron gates on “the sweetest 
river in the world,” as John 
Evelyn called it when he came 
here. 

Horace Walpole, who lived at 
Strawberry Hill across the river, 
disliked the house for its “pomp 
and tatters,” though he found 
the pictures and china much to 
his taste. Pope was another 
neighbour who knew the leafy 
walks of Ham; and Thomas 
Hood wrote his long poem The 
Elm Tree after visiting them. 
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France’s Shop 
Window 

■^^HEN the Paris Fair opens on 
May 13 a record number of 
9530 exhibitors from fourteen 
different countries will display 
their wares. When the fair was 
first held, in 1904, there were only 
486 exhibitors, but it \vas so 
successful that larger quarters 
were sought, and in succeeding 
years such well-known landmarks 
as the Invalides and the Tuileries 
formed the setting for the fair. 

• By 1924 it w’as decided to pro¬ 
vide permanent' quarters for the 
fair, and a wild, overgrown area 
near the 'Versailles Gate was 
chosen. To make this desolate 
spot worthy of the fair some 
2,000,000 cubic yards of soil were 
removed, and permanent halls 
covering an area of 131,000 
square yards were built. Alto¬ 
gether the present site covers 
well over 1000 acres, and the 
central avenue is nearly a mile 
long. 

Yet so rapidly is the fair grow¬ 
ing that already the organisers 
are wondering whether the site 
will not have to be extended still 
farther., It seems certain that 
the fair will once again live up 
to its motto; Business trans¬ 
acts itself at the Paris Fair. 


International Week 
of Art 

'J'HE ninth “International Week 
of Art” to be organised by 
the Belgian Government begins 
this year on August 1. Parties 
are divided into small groups 
under the guidance of an expert, 
and during the week visits are 
made to art collections and 
famous buildings at Antwerp, 
Bruges, Ghent, and elsewhere. 

The whole programme, includ¬ 
ing board and lodgings, costs 
about £19, in addition to' the 
journey to Belgium. Some 1400 
visitors from 40 countries have 
participated since this Week of 
Art was instituted. Details can 
be obtained from the Central 
Bureau of Educational Visits 
and Exchanges, Haliton House, 
Bidborough Street, London WCl. 


THE MERCHANT OF VENICE—Picture Version of Shakespeare*s Popular Drama 

Antonio’s flesh, the forfeit agreed to by Antonio, though I Court of Justice at Venice to offer Shylock more than 
he had thought at the time it was only meant as a joke. 3000 ducats. Portia was a rich young lady, and was 
Hearing of Antonio’s peril, Portia sent Bassanio to the I anxious to help her husband’s best friend. 


Antonio had been unable to repay to Shylock, on the 
promised day, the 3000 ducats he had borrowed for his 
friend Bassanio. Now Shylock demanded a pound of 



Bassanio offered Shylock 6000 ducats, but 
Shylock replied ; If every ducat in six thousand 
ducats Were in six parts and every part a ducat, 
I would not draw them ; / would have my bond. 
To the Duke who was trying the case he said : 
The pound of flesh, which I demand of him. Is 
dearly bought; tis mine and I will have it. 
If you deny me, fie upon your law ! There is no 
force in the decrees of Venice. 



Everyone was horrified at his cruelty ; for 
they knew that in cutting out a pound of 
Antonio’s flesh, from any part of his body he 
chose, Shylock would kill his victim. ’Then 
the Duke said he had sent for Bellario, a 
learned doctor of law, to give his opinion on 
this strange easel A friend of Antonio’s said ; 
Aiy lard, here stays without A messenger with 
letters from the doctor, New come from Padua. 



The newcomers were Portia, disguised as a 
young lawyer, and Nerissa, disguised as a 
clerk, Portia had suspected that Shylock, 
in his thirst for revenge, would refuse the 
6000 ducats, and she had decided to play the 
part of lawyer in Antonio’s defence. She had 
sought advice from Bellario, who was her 
cousin. The Duke, thinking Bellario had sent 
this “ young man ” in his place, welcomed him. 



Portia said to Shylock : Of a strange nature 
is the suit you follow ; Vet in such rule that the 
Venetian law Cannot impugn you as you do 
proceed. She asked Antonio : You stand 
within his danger, do you not 1 Antonio replied: 
Ay, so he says, Portia continued Do you confess 
the bond? I do, he replied. Then must the 
Jew be merciful, she said. On what com¬ 
pulsion must I ? tell me that, said Shylock. 


Another instalment of Merchant of Venice will appear next week 
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I A complete short story of 

Morgan of the Moiinties 

FASTEST CATERPILLAR 
Ii\ THE WORLD 

hy Frank S. Pepper 



C ORPORAL Tim Morgan, of tlie 
Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police, stopped his car and 
jumped out. 

“Hold on, Steve. I’ll come and 
lend a hand! ” he shouted. 

A few hundred yards along a 
rutted, swampy track that led off 
from the road Steve Parrish, his 
wife, and his young son Jack 
were struggling to free a horse- 
drawn wagon that had bogged 
down in the mud. 

Corporal Tim put his shoulder 
to tile wheel on one side of the 
wagon. Steve was on the other 
side. Jack pushed from behind 
while Mrs Parrish took the 
horses’ heads. 

“All together now,” urged Tim. 
They all pushed together. With 
a horrible sucking noise the 
wheels dragged themselves out of 
the clinging mud and the wagon 
rolled towards firmer ground. 

“Thanks, Corporal Tim,” 
panted Steve. “I don’t know 
what we’d do in Hemlock Valley 
without you, I was beginning to 
think we were going to be stuck 
here all night.” 

“fjow long will it be before 
they build that promised 
road out to the Backlands for us, 
Corporal Tim?” asked Mrs 
Parrish. 

“The surveyors are working on 
it right now, ma’am,” the 
Mountie assured her. 

“But they’re not making any 
progress with it,” Steve said 
heatedly. “And we all know why 
not. It’s because Chris Waller 
won’t allow them a right-of-way 
across his land. Why should just 
one man be permitted to hold up 
a scheme like this? I tell you, 
Tim, if we have to go through an-' 
other winter trying to make do 
with this swamp road all of us 
out at the Backlands might just 
as W'ell give up now and save our¬ 
selves a lot of grief.” 

'Mrs Parrish laid her hand on 
Tim’s arm. 

“Can’t you talk Chris Waller 
round. Corporal Tim?” she 
pleaded. “You seem to be able 
to handle most everybody in 
Hemlock Valley.” 

“Chris is a mighty stubborn 
man, ma’am, and he’s dead set 
against this road,” the Mountie 
reminded her, “but I’ll certainly 
do my best to make him see 
reason.” 

'J'HE corporal returned to his car, 
and drove to the police post 
in Hemlock Valle 3 L 
Two men were waiting for him 
in the office. They W'ere govern¬ 
ment surveyors. 

“How’s chances for the new 
road, gentlemen?” asked Tim 
with a smile. 

“There’s only one ■ possible 
route, if we’re to make a good 
road that will connect the Back- 
lands with the Valley without 
having to come across .the 
sw’amps,” answered one of the 
surveyors. 


“And it has to cross Chris 
Waller’s land,” Tim nodded. “I 
know. And Chris is being stub¬ 
born about it. Isn’t there any 
way you can lay a road across 
that swamp?” 

“It would sink again in no time 
unless we poured in tons and 
tons of rock to form a founda¬ 
tion. The job would cost so much 
that it just wouldn’t be worth, 
the expense, with only a handful 
of' people living in the Back- 
lands.” 

“Only a handful of people,” 
nodded Tim. “But they’ll be 
ruined if they don’t get a road.” 

“We can’t do anything with 
Waller. Why don’t you have a 
go at him, corporal?” urged the 
surveyor. “You understand these 
people.” 

Tim made a wry face. 

“I’ll try, but don’t count on it,” 
he said. “Guess I know where to 
look for him. He’ll be down at 
Fred’s Store.” . 


'J'HE store was more than a shop. 

There were no places of en- 
'tertainment in Hemlock Valley, 
and the store had become the 
centre of local life; almost a 
social club. 

When Tim pushed open the 
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door he heard a blare of excited 
male voices, and one more deep- 
toned than all the others, sound¬ 
ing out above the rest. 

“Godfrey wins again! What’d 
I tell you? There ain’t nobody 
here to beat Godfrey. He’s sure 
the fastest caterpillar in all the 
world.” 

It was the voice of Chris 
Waller, raised in triumph. 

Half a dozen men were on their 
knees on the wooden floor, watch¬ 
ing a number of caterpillars 
crawling towards a chalk line on 
the boards. 

The people of Hemlock Valley 
had to make their own amuse¬ 
ments and were always inventing 
new pastimes. ’The latest craze 
to sweep the district was cater¬ 
pillar-racing. Men and boys 
spent all their spare time search¬ 
ing the w'oods for caterpillars 
which showed an extra turn of 
speed. Then, in the evenings, 
they would bring them to the 
store and hold race meetings. 

Chris Waller had a beauty, 
long and furry, which he had 
named Godfrey and which 
moved so fast that no-one else 
would find another caterpillar co 
beat it. 

(jjHRis took it almost for granted 
that he should have the 
fastest caterpillar. He was a 
very self-satisfied man, and with 
good reason. He was big and 
strong. He claimed to be the 
strongest man in the Valley, and 
it was true. He was even 
stronger than Corporal Tim. He 
claimed to.be the richest man in 
the Valley, to have the best land, 
the most up-to-date equipment, 
to raise the largest crops, to have 
hens that produced more eggs 
than anyone else’s. He was 
always boasting of these things 
in the store, and it was useless 
for anyone to dispute them be¬ 
cause they were all true. 

It was also true that Chris was 
the most pig-headed man in 
miles. 

“Well, corporal,” grinned Chris! 
“Just stepped in to watch the 
races? You’re too late. My God¬ 
frey has been winning again. ” 

“No, Chris. I came to talk to 
you. It’s about the road. The 
people in the Backlands badly 
need the road.” 

“They should’ve thought about 
that before they came there,” 
thundered Chris. “It’s no good 
coming and crying to me about it 
now.” 

“But, Chris, when the govern¬ 
ment granted them that land' 
they were told that a road was 
to be built.” 

“Then the government should 
have made sure that I’d be will¬ 
ing to let ’em through,”, growled 
Chris. 

“No one expected you to be 
such a dog in the manger, Chris.” 

“Who’s a dog?” 


(Thris. glared furiously, then 
gave Tim a slight push. 

“Hey, stand aside. You almost 
trod on Godfrey.” 

He stepped down to pick up 
the woolly caterpillar and to 
place it carefully in a tobacco tin 
lined with leaves. 

“Take a good look. Corporal 
Tim. Now you can tell everybody 
that you’ve seen the fastest cater¬ 
pillar in the world.” 

A sudden idea flashed through 
the corporal’s mind. 

“Give me time, and I’ll find one 
to beat it,” he claimed. 

“Never in the wide world you 
won’t,” roared Chris. 

Coctmtieil oa page 10 


For the 3 out of 4* 


who want most for their 2 points 



The Bigger Size Mars is 
the most you can get in a. 
chocolate bar for 2 points. 
It is the sa.'ne Mars: same 
delicious blend of flavours, 
same fine quality ingre¬ 
dients but . . . more of it 
for the same 2 points 
and 5d. 

★ In 90 shops where the two 
s/zes of Mars were offered side 
by side 3 out of 4 people chose 
the B/gger Size Mars. 


Mars are marvelious0^ 
and BIGGER! 


Age does not matter 

—nicu, womcu, young people or children, if iu 
- need arc helped by this Mission 

to the LAST, the LEAST and the LOWEST. 

8 Centres-in the East End of I.oudoa need 
your lielp. 

The Eev. Ronald V. W. Bollom, Supt., 

THE EAST END MISSION (Founded 
1885], 583x Commercial Road, Stepney, 
London, E.l. 


HOLIDAY HOUSE PARTY 
AT EASTBOURNE AGAIN I 

From AUG. 4th—SEPT. 8th. Fortnight 
or longer periods for all aged 8-15. 
Full Supervision by Responsible Adults. 
Fine house by sea, and anew programme 
of picnics, outings, beach, games, etc.’ 
Above All — Good Food — Good Fun. 
Reservation Lists Now Open. 
Brochure, etc., from : 

Secretary, “JUNIOR HOLIDAYS,” 
69 Wigmore St. (Floor 2), London, VV.l. 



SPANISH MOROCCO 


U.P.U. issue (1874-1949) 5, 10 and’ 15 cts. 
Send 2id. for postage aud 3d. for 2Q pp. illus¬ 
trated catalogue of sets. 


FREE 


LATEST CATALOGUES 
JUST PUBLISHED 

1950 “ RELIANT" Coneral Brit- 
i.sh Colonial Catalogue. 224 pp., 
1,000 illuatvatioiis. 6/4. 

THE KIND EDWARD VII 
CATALOGUE 

The first of its kind to bo pnbliKhed, 
a complete catalogue of all fitaiups 
issued during the. reign of King 
Edward Vll (1901-1910) with 
much valuable informatinn, illus. 
photo plates, and h.itidy check list 
and chart. A novel arrangcTnent 
nd something entirely new. Only 


SPECIAL BARGAINS FOR 
READERS OF THE CN 


25 different BULGARIA 


Prices 
post free 


25 
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25 

25 

25 
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IRAQ 

INDOCHINE 

IRAN . 

BELG. CONGO 
MADAGASCAR 2/3 
TUNISIA ... 2/3 


1 /- 

1/3 

1/3 

1/3, 

2/3 


1/8 post free. 

Collect King Edward Vll Stamps For 


or all seven lots (including 
Spanish Morocco gift) for 10/-. 

Interest and Investment 


HARRY BURCESS & CO. (Dept. CHU), PEMBURY, KENT 
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his 

eyes 

shine 


... when he gets a new 
Dinky Toy ! Fi ne models are 
constantly being added to the 
range, and boys are keen on 
keeping their collection up 
to date. Each Dinky Toy, is 
accurate in detail, beautifully 
finished and very strong. 







your chance 
to GET ON! 



If you are over 14 and under 16 here is a golden 
opportunity. For three years you can enjoy all the amenities of a 
fine boarding School, entirely without cost to you or your parents. 
You will be well boarded, fed, clothed and cared for and paid 
while you learn to handle modern tools and equipment with skill 
and precision. Your training over you will be ready to take your 
place in one of the Army’s crack Technical Corps with every 
chance of quick promotion to Warrant Officer and opportunities 
of reaching Commissioned Rank. Don’t waste this chance. Send 
the coupon NOW for Free Booklet and date of next Entry Exam. 

DETAILS FREE Send this coupon- 

Entries for the next Examination must be in by 31st May 
Post to whichever Commandant, ARMY APPRENTICES’SCHOOL * Arborfield, Berks, 
of these addresses Commandant, ARMY APPRENTICES' SCHOOL •, Chepstow, Mon. 
is nearest to you, 

or to War Office, Commandant, ARMY APPRENTICES'SCHOOL • Harrogate, Yorks. 
A.G.IO. London. Commandant, ARMY CATERING CORPS CENTRE • Aldershot, Hants. 
Please'send me del ails of Army Apprentice School training and conditions of entry 

NAME.—.....-..—.T.- 

AODRESS.—......---- 
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MORGAN OF THE MOUNTIES 


CoQtinned from page 9 

“Listen here. I’m starting a 
two weeks’ inspection tour to¬ 
morrow,” said Corporal Tim. 
“When I come back I’ll bring 
back a caterpillar that’ll just 
walk away from your Godfrey, 
and leave him standing.” 

“That ain’t possible,” stormed 
Chris. 

“You .sure?” Tim queried. 

“Sure I’m sure.” 

“Then-I’ll make a bargain with 
you. If I bring back a caterpillar 
to beat your Godfrey will you 
give permission for the road to 
go through?” 

(^'HRis gave an angry snort. 

“You must think Tm crazy!” 
he roared. 

“No, I just think you’re a big 
show-off,” taunted Tim. “You 
talk a lot, but when it comes to 
backing up your words you climb 
down.” 

“If you weren’t wearing that 
uniform I’d slap you right on the 
nose,” roared Chris. 

“More words,” Tim told him. 
“It just goes to show. You talk 
and boast but you’re scared to 
prove what you say.” 

“Thunder and blue lightning!” 
stormed Chris. “You’re enough 
to try any man’s patience. All 
right then. It’s a bargain. Bring 
on your caterpillar.” 

Tim grinned as he looked 
round the crowded store. 

“You all heard that?” he asked. 
“Everyone be here two weeks 
from tonight, and we’ll see who 
is right.” 

During the days that Tim was 
away on his tour of inspection 
there was plenty of excited 
speculation in the Valley. If the 
corporal could get the best of 


Chris it would be the first time 
that any man in the district had 
ever done so. 

^HE store was packed when Tim 
walked in on the evening 
tliat . he returned from his 
patrol. 

The corporal was carrying a 
small match box. 

“I’ve got my caterpillar right 
here, Chris,” he announced. “You 
won’t go back on your word? If 
your Godfrey can’t beat my 
caterpillar you’ll let "the road go 
through?” 

“That’s what I said and I 
stand by it,” roared Chris. “Let’s 
see what you’ve got.” 

Corporal Tim opened the 
match box to reveal a thin, 
greenish caterpillar that looked 
like a bent piece of wire. It 
looked as though it could hardly 
stand, let alone race. 

Chris guffawed with amuse¬ 
ment as he peered at its feeble 
movements. 

But Tim knew something about 
caterpillars. 

“That itty-bitty thing!” Chris 
jeered. “Godfrey will eat him 
alive.” 

“Bring him out,” invited Tim, 
snapping his finger. 

Chris brought out the tobacco 
tin and snapped open the lid. 
Then his jaw dropped, and he 
stared in stricken dismay. 

He was beaten! 

While Corporal Tini" had been 
searching for a rival, Godfrey, the 
fastest caterpillar in the world, 
had turned himself into a 
chrysalis. 

Muvfum of Ihv Moiitilics ivill be 
hci'c nv.rt ircclc in nnother 

fine mlveninrc. Ortler tjinir VX 
non- 


—BEDTIME CORNER - 

Cheer-Up! Little Red Deer! 


J^iTTLE Red Deer lived in the 
Highlands of Scotland. 
It was springtime now, and 
the larches had bright pink 
flower tufts on them, and the 
birds were singing joyously. 
But little Red Deer was sad. 

Last spring, wlien he was 
two years old, he had been 
so gay and proud. For then 
his antlers had begun to grow 
and he could join in the 
company of the older stags, 
who all had 
antlers, too. i 
But now the 
most awful 
thing had hap¬ 
pened. One of 
his antlers had 
fallen off! 

He could not 
face the others, 
for he was sure 
they would 
laugh. So here 
he was. sulking 
by himself in a 
lonely dell and 
trying to think 
of a way of 
suggesting that 
perhaps it was smarter to have 
only one antler instead of two! 

But a few days later the 
other antler fell off also, and 
he was left with just two 
little knobs on his forehead. 

“Now I really shall have to 
live alone always.”, he cried. 

So for several miserable 
weeks he hid. And then, one 
day, he smelled a familiar 


smell, and his oldest cousin, 
who had the biggest antlers 
of all, came trotting by. 

And he only had one antler, 
too, now! 

“I can’t understand it,” 
said little Red Deer aloud. 
“Have we both got some 
awful illness, or what?” 

“Cheer up, little Red Deer!” 
chirped a passing sparrow. 
“It happens to all of you cac'a 
spring, you know. Go and 
look at your¬ 
self in the 
lake.” 

So down to 
the lake went 
little Red 
Deer and 
looked at him- 
s e 1 f i n t h D 
water. 

“G o o dness! 
How his heart 
leapt with joy! 
A new pair of 
antlers all 
covered in vel¬ 
vety fur, was 
growing up 
from those 

little knobs. 

And they grew, and grew, 
and grew, and they had a side 
branch each, this time, too. 
Then, .when they were fully 
grown, little Red Deer polished 
: them against the tree-trunks 
to' get rid of the velvety 
covering before he went to 
join the others. 

Jane Thornicroi'X 
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ALL EVES ROLL FOR, 


25 CHINA FREE! 

This interesting packet containin;: 25 
difTercnt unused Chinese stamps, will be 
sent ABSOLUTELY FREE to all 
stamp collectors enclosing 2^>d. postage 
and asking to sec our bargain Approvals. 

(IVo obligation—no rubbish.) 
BRIDGaNORTH stamp €0. (CN29), 
1 =^==. BRIDCNORTIT 


TO OUR MANY CUSTOMERS 

As ^Vc niodostly consider iliat you have ca^orls 
awaited our Approvals for llic past nioiuh, 
Plcaso accept our ajxjlu^ics for the delay. 
Tills was due to stockiakiiis and icor;,':ui* 
isation—the latter was iiecessary to accommo¬ 
date the luinibi'vs of clcljfllited iH’Wcomers to 
t'ur service. Xttrnial business will be resumed 
siiorljy. Tiiauk you for your kind attcaiion 
aud patience. 

Yours sincerely, 

I.INDSEV STAMPS P.T.S. (CN), 

42 Croxby Ave., Scarthoe, Grimsby. 


“ANTARCTIC” STAMPS 

FREE! 

SoiilU Oeoruia—scene of Rhat’kleton’s 
imroio expedition and subsequent death. 
Tills is iJriiisli territory and a dependenev 
of tho Falkland Islands. Request Approvals 
and gft these I’itFK with other [lU’it. 
Cols, i’riee without Approvals 1/G. Scud 
3d. for postaije., please. 

JOHN RICHARDS (A3), 

121 Anderton Park Kd., B'kam 13. 


DON’T READ THIS 

unless you are interested in a colourful col¬ 
lection of Large Pictorial unused French 
Colonials. They depict Zoological and 
Native Scenes of Equatorial Africa, Somali¬ 
land and Ten other Colonics, and are Com¬ 
pletely Free!! Simply send 2id. and ask 
to see Approvals. 

A. E. RUDGE 

(F.C.), MILLOOK. BUDE, CORNWALL 


DUTCH GIRL ON 
SWING FREE 


Absolutely Free. This wonderful 
Packet of Stamps can be Yours 
Free. It contains lovely Holland 
(Netherlands) Child Welfare 
Charity stamp showing a Little 
Dutch Girl on Swing, also Large 
Spain (General Franeo), also 
fine,France (Peace and Olive 
Branch), also interesting Italy 
(Torch of Enlightenment). 
Get Fo«r Packet now. Justsend 
3d. stamps for our posting costs, 
ask for Dutch Girl on Swing 
Packet Free, and ask to see 
selection of'Windsor Approvals. 

Write today to : 

WINDSOR STAMP CO. 

(Djpt. CN), UCKFIELD, SUSSEX 
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AND EVEN DAD 
WON'T BE ABLE TO RESIST THEM 
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If your dealer cannot 
supply, write for address 
of nearest stockist to, 

J. W. SPEAR & SONS LTD 
(Dept. C), Enfie(d| Middlesex 


UGHTWfcJOHT POST fRi 

SPORTS [5/- 

BINOCULARS 

Genuine Optical Lenses 33 mm Objectives 
Separate Eye Piece Focussing Special Interpu* 
plllary Eye Distance Adjustment with bnlliant 
field of view Guarantee enclosed 




Genuine 

POCKET 

5 /* 



High Power 


TELESCOPE 


GOOD MAGNIFICATION - SUPER LENSES 
See miles? Bring It closer! Specification; 
8'open, 4^'closed Object lens 30 mm For Aero. 
Field or Marine use. A Fine Range Instrument with 
2 focussing adjustments. Guarantee enclosed. Send 
Cheque or Postal Order to NAZEX SIGNALLING, 
28 ST 'ANTHONY’S PUCE- BLACKPOOL 


BERTIE IN NORTH AMERICA" 





Was There an 
Explosion on 
Mars ? 

By the C N Astronomer 

'J'HE planets Mars and Saturn 
continue to be of chief in¬ 
terest in the evening sky, where 
they may be seen almost due 
south about nine o'clock. They 
are in line with Rsgulus, away to 
the right, and, being the two 
brightest objects in that part of 
the sky, cannot be mistaken. 

Mars is the more easterly and 
slightly the brighter. ‘ His 
apparent gradual approach to¬ 
wards Saturn has now ceased, 
and he has begun to reverse his 
motion—or so it appears. For the 
rest of the year he will be seen 
to travel to the left and away 
from Saturn. 

Actually, Mars is now being left 
behind by the swifter-travelling 
Earth, his distance being now 
76,250,000 miles as compared with 
60,690,000 miles on March 23. 
Consequently Mars is now seen 
to appear smaller and very much 
reduced in brilliance. 

For the next two years very 
little is likely to be observed on 
the planet’s small disc. The only 
sensational event recorded this 
time was the claim by a Japanese 
astronomer. Dr Tsuneo Saiki, 


;ORICINAL 

LieiUORICE ALtiSORTS 

^ Known and-enjoyed throughout the world ' 



The comparative sizes of Mars 
and Saturn as they appear at 
the present time 

early in the year that he had 
observed an explosion on Mars, 
but so far, there has been no con¬ 
firmation of such an occurrence 
from any other observer. 

Dr Saiki has, however, recently 
claimed to have confirmed his 
previous observations by noting- 
dense billowing cloud formations 
which change in colour from 
yellow to blue and then to white. 
No word of this has come from 
any famous observatory. In any 
case, cloud formations are not 
unusual in any part of Mars, any 
more than they are on Earth. 

When these appearances are 
described as “explosions” it is 
well to consider how immense an 
explosion would have to be it it 
were to be seen at all from the 
Earth. 

On January 16, when this ex¬ 
plosion was reported to have been 
seen, Mars presented a disc 
with the apparent diameter of a 
cricket-ball at about a mile. Now, 
if this ball be magnified by 
observation through a telescope 
to the extent of about 200 
diameters, it y,ould appear about 
the size of the Pull Moon as seen 
by the naked eye. 

Even then, a mile . on Mars 
would appear less than a 4000th 
part of the diameter of the naked 
eye Full Moon. 

gATORN, which may be seen a 
little way to the right of 
Mars, is also receding, and is now 
about 837 million miles away. 

He continues to present the 
remarkable appearance sho-wn in 
the picture, but after temporarily 
widening to this extent, the 
Rings -vviil close up until by 
August next they appear only as 
a ti;in streak of light across 
Saturn’s sphere. They finally 
vanish in September, together 
with .Saturn himself, to far 
bej'ond end behind the Sun. 

G. P. M. 


Dinner With 
THE Enemy 

gHAKiNG hands immediately 
after a battle, like boxers 
in the ring after a bout, seems 
strange indeed to us; yet some¬ 
thing like this happened after 
the Battle of Copenhagen, be¬ 
tween the British and Danish 
fleets, 149 years ago. 

The Incident was described 
recently by Prince Axel of Den¬ 
mark at a meeting of the Anglo- 
Danish. Society. He said that 
after the battle Nelson was in¬ 
vited to dinner by the Danish 
King, and next day the Admiral 
went peacefully shopping in bat¬ 
tered Copenhagen. 

The battle Nelson had fought 
had been a desperate one, and 
had ended v,ihen he himself had 
suggested an armistice on the 
ground of humanity and because, 
he wrote in the message which 
was sent ashore under a flag of 
truce, he felt a tenderness “for 
the brothers of the English, the 
Danes.” 

The war had started through 
Denmark being persuaded by 
Russia to join the Northern 
League which Britain felt was 
hostile to her in her struggle 
against Napoleon. The British 
fleet sailed to Copenhagen in 1801 
under the command ol Sir Hyde 
Parker, with Nelson as Second- 
in-Command. 

It was during this battle that 
Nelson put his telescope to his 
blind eye. Sir Hyde Parker, 
anxious about the terrific fire 
directed on the British ships, had 
made a signal to them to retire. 

“As enemies you were straight, 
fair, and stubborn,” said Prince 
Axel, “and fairness and straight 
dealing left a friendly feeling and 
we have grown to understand one 
another.” 


1 J 


Junior Soccer at 
Wembley 

'J’HE Junior Soccer Champion¬ 
ship of Great Britain will be 
fought out next Saturday (May 
13) at Wembley Stadium. 

This competition was instituted 
soon after the war by a London 
evening newspaper, between 
teams representing the Army 
Cadet Force, the Sea Cadet 
Corps, the Air Training Corps, 
and the National Association of 
Youth Clubs. Next Saturday's 
finalists are the Boys’ Clubs, 
who won last year, and the Army 
Cadets. 

The two elevens are composed 
of players from teams all over 
Britain, and doubtless quite a 
number of them will one day 
wear the colours of leading 
amateur and professional clubs. 
Geoff Craddock, of Gillingham, 
who will be playing at right-back 
in the Boys' Clubs’ team on 
Saturday, will be appearing in his 
third Junior Championship Pinal. 


Scottish National 
Orchestra 

gcoTLAND is to have a National 
orchestra, due to start work 
in the autumn. The immediate 
intention is that the orchestra 
shaH be resident in Glasgowq but, 
as far as possible, seiwe the whole 
of Scotland. The Scottish Com¬ 
mittee of the Arts Council have 
offered £15,000 for the first year, 
and other help to the extent of 
£20,000 has been agreed by the 
four city counties of Scotland. 

It is hoped eventually to set 
up a second orchestra, in Edin¬ 
burgh. 



PAT, R 000 A& ALLAN 

foil cave villains! 

TDRIbLIANT, adventurous 
E) Percy G. Griggs followed 
“ frogmen ’ ’ cavers through 
the unexplored heart of a 
Welsh Mountain to get in¬ 
spiring realism for this latest 
Pat, Rodda and Allan adven¬ 
ture. In this mysterious setting 
the healthy action and humour 
of “ The Bard’s Cloak ’ ’ races 
with all the speed and sparkle 
of an underground river. 

224 pages of EXOITEI^^EHT! 

Lost amid rocky passages no human 
eye had seen before ; battling against 
water, darkness and fatigue, Pat, 

Rodda and Allan stumble into and 
upset the Bard’s Cloak Plot. 60,000 
words tell the most outstanding story 
of the year. Handsomely bound in 
cloth, 4/6. Read extract alongside. 

“The BARD’S CLOAK” 

by 

Percy G. CRiCCS, 

author of the 
famous Pat, 



Rodda and 
Allan books. 


“There’s got to be a way 
through there, Pat . . .It’s 
our only hope. None of 
us can carry on much 
longer.” 

Pat forced a smile. 

“Keep your socks dry.” 

Rodda lifted his hand in 
salute and walked into the 
river. Pat watched the 
racing water pile up over 
his leg.s. Rodda was lean¬ 
ing well forward, using his 
weight to help him to force 
a way against the thrust of 
the stream. It was getting 
deeper. Pat kept his torch 
directed at Rodda’s back. 
The water was up to his 
waist now. Pat found he 
was mumbling to himself, 
“He’ll never do it. he’ll 
never do il.” 



A BIRTHDAY 
IDEA! 

You’ll revel in this story of 
courage, adventure and fun. 

Put “The Bard’s Cloak ’’at the 
top of your book list (and your 
Birthday List!) Order from any 
bookseller. 

If any difficulty, 419 post free from Publishers 

PITKIHS, 6 CLEMENTS INN, LONDON W.C. 


LOOK /— here's Winsor S. Newton's 
new PAINT BOX! 


It's ROUND-and 

filled with Scholastic 
Water Colours 

(OSTWALD-NA CIRCLE) 

... for only 7jS 


This handsome paint box, quite 
different from anything you’ve 
seen before, is made of ivory- 
toned plastic, with an engraved 
top which screws on and off with 
only a half turn. There are ten 
moist Tablets which yield brilliant 
colours and large and small wells 
for mixing. 




From Stationers, Booksellers 
and Art Shops—price 716 


Winsor & Nemfon, Ltd., 
WealJsione, Harrow, Middlesex. Also at 
New York, U.S.A., and Sydney, N.S.IV. 
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The Bran Tub 


Jacko the Amateur Astronomer 


No Early Bird 

new office boy was 


late 


again. 

“Look here, young man," said 
the manager, “don’t you know the 
time we start work in this office?” 

“I’m afraid I haven’t the 
slightest idea, sir. The staff is 
aUvays hard at work when I 
arrive.” 

In the Class Room 

“W e’re all agreed that heat 
expands 

Some things, while cold con¬ 
tracts. . 

Now, Smith,' would you mind 
giving us 

Examples of these facts.” 

Poor Smith looked up with 
startled air 

From reading Thrilling Sport. 
“Er—In the summer days are 
long; 

In winter they are short.” 

Running the Gauntlet 

'J’o run the gauntlet means to 
risk attack from all direc¬ 
tions. The phrase is derived 
from the Swedish gatlopp (gata, 
a street or lane; lopp, a passage 
or course). It refers to a punish¬ 
ment once inflicted on thieves, 
but later introduced into the 
navy. The victim was obliged 
to run between a double line of 
men, each armed with a length 
of stout rope with which to strike 
the . delinquent as he passed. 
This form of punishment is, of 
course, no longer, practised. 

Jumbled Lakes 

Tr the letters of the following 
phrases are properly arranged 
they will spell the, names of six 
world-famous lakes; 

REIN DREW ME EIRE 
O PERU SIR ' - NO MOLD 
NAG EVE AS ANY 

Answer next ivcek 

Now Find Them 

Cammy Simple was doing' some 
gardening when his father 
came out. 

“Where’s the hoe, Sammy?” 
asked father. 

“With the rake.” 

“And where’s the rake?” 

“With the hoe.” 

“Well, where are they both?” 
pursued father. 

“They're both together. Dad.” 


I How MANy 

MOONS 

: are there, 

ADOLPHUS 



Adolphus was rather surprised at But could he have seen Jacko sneaking And saved himself much puzzlement at 
Jacko’s sudden interest in astronomy, down the stairs he might have guessed. 


Unpaid 

^wo local tradesmen were dis¬ 
cussing the difficulties of 
business. 

“I suppose you, too, have a 
number of doubtful debts?” said 
one. - 

“I wish I had,” replied the 
other, “but there’s no doubt about 
most of them.” 

RODDY 



“ Why do I always have to go to 
bed when I’m wide awake, and get 
up when I’ni , thoroughly sleepy, 
Mummie ! ” 

How Old Is Mary ? 

IJ^Jasy’s birthday and her; 

. mother’s fall on the same 
day. .Their combined ages make 

51. , 

‘.‘Do you notice,” said Mother to 
Mary, “that when' you are the 
same age as I am now, our ages 
together will make a hundred 
and one?” 

. How old is Mary? 

Ansxer next w-eck 



Many women do not realise that 
cornfloui^is the principal ingredient 
in all custard powders. Naturally, 
Brown & Poison Custard Powder 
has always been manufactured 
with Brown & Poison Cornflour 


which is acknowledged to be’ the 
finest in the world. . And having 
begun the mixture so well, ,we 
have,', of course, taken special care 
to blend and flavour it so that you 
will like it best. 




Brown & Poison 


By APPOINTMENT CORNFLOUR 


MANUFACTURERS TO ILM. THE KINO 


Farmer Gray Explains 

“Heads Up,” Says the Horse. 
“Off you go. Boxer,” said Parm.er 
Gray, giving the great horse a 
playful smack. Boxer cantered 
across the meadow, kicking his 
heels joyously at the prospect of 
a holiday. Suddenly he rolled 
onto his back, kicking lustily. 

“Watch him get up, forelegs 
first,” said Don. 

“Horses always do; I wonder 
why?” replied his sister Ann. 

"Well, we must remember that 
they are descended from wild 
horses, which were plain 
dwellers,” explained Parmer Gray. 
“It was necessary for them to 
hold their heads high, so as to 
see if- any beasts of prey were 
about. Rising forefeet first gave 
them the maximum chance of 
.seeing approaching enemies.” 

S’Nor’ Easter 

(^RIED a nervous old ladij 
named Loring, 

“Just hark to the ivind, how it’s 
roaring.’’ 

Said her jriend icitli a grin, 
“That’s old Major O’Flynn, 

Who lives six doors away, he’s 
just snoring." 

Do You Know That . . . ? 

’■pHERE is neither an atmosphere 
nor water on tlie Moon, and 
there is no life as we know it. 
Qf Australia’s total population 
97 per cent are of British 
stock. 

(^nicLE, the coagulated latex of 
the Sapodilla tree, is used in 
the manufacture of chewing gum. 
It comes from Central American 
countries. 

pHE island of Marajo in the 
delta of the Amazon is as big 
as Belgium. 

piiE Dead Sea is five times as 
salt as the oceans. On 
account of its extraordinary high 
density, it is as difficult to swim 
in as it is for a swimmer to sink. 
One can sit in the water and read 
a book. 

Charade 

first is near the clear blue 
. . sea. 

The green waves oft it lave; 

It glitters in the bright sunshine. 
Lies in the dark, deep cave. 

My second part is endless quite. 
Like the love of which it tells; 
When used,' the world seems gay 
and bright . 

With joy’s eternal spells. 

My third, alas! to speak’ the 
truth, < 

Suggests a vacant sty; 

My whole, a royal residence 
You know as well as I. 

Answer next week 


the sudden appearance of five moons. 

Sage Saw 
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■^EVER quit 
hope. 


a certainty for a 


ths Children's Newspaper, May 13, 1950 

Cakes and Cream 

^MONG the earliest visitors to 
Britain were the Phoenicians, 
who came to trade at' tiie tin 
mines of Cornwall. Two of the 
customs which they are believed 
to have brought to this country 
persist today. 

One is the trick of flayouring 
cakes with saffron; the other is 
the method of clotting cream, 
which has also been, adopted in 
Devon. 

Last Week*8 Answers 

Heads and Tails: 

P-ear, cluve-r, o-live 
boa-r,- c-rook, sea-I 
Jumbled Poets : 

Masefield, Southey, 

Tennyson, Bridjefes, 

Wordsworth, Austin 
Four Hens ; 

420 days 

Itiddle-My-Name: 

Alan 
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always fit and 
Ji vigorous it is so much 
easier to be successful in games 
and in your schoohvork. To 
ensure such licaltli and vigour 
you will find ‘ Oval tine' a 
great help. 

'Ovaltino” is a really delicious 
beverage, prepared from Nature’s 
best foods. It provides important 
nutritive elements whieli do so 
much to build np nerves and brain 
and to create rc.scrves of strength 
and energy. 

Remind mother to ])ut ‘ Ovaltine ’ 
on her shopping list and be sure you 
make it your regular daily bevemge. 
Remember that ‘Ovaltine’ alsiTiias 
the advantage of being naturally 
sweet so that there is no need to add 
sugar. 

■USE 



Prices in Gt. Britain 
and Ar. Ireland 
2/4 and 4 /- 


NEW BARBADOS FREE 

Special Gift I Two Large New Barbados 
stamps issued only a few d'ays ago and 
showing local scenes will be sent 
Absolutely Free to anyone asking to see 
my Book of Approvals (send 3d. postage). 

J. 

69 Heuley Avenue, North Cbeam, Surrey. 



SILVER WEDDING, AIRMAIL 
and U.P.U. ISSUES 

M.v Hprcial parkrt of 20 Brit. Colonial 
& Foreign Stamps including ucw Issues 
will he sent freR lo all those rcquestiiig 
luy Approval Ijook of stan^jis and enr-losuig 
2M. stamp. M>*y packet 75 all diiTcrent 
2/- jinst free. Inquiries from Atislralia, 
A'ctv Zealand and Foutii Africa welcomed, 
enclobc sixpence in stamps for reply. 

- C. J. CANNON, 

16 Golctsmid Rd., Tonbridge, Kent. 





This Fine Stamp, included in a new 
issue packet, FREE to those asking for 
Our World Famous Approvals and 
enclosing 3d. stamp. 

FRANCIS CURTIS LTD, 

(Dept. CNL 

226 BAKER ST., LONDON, N.W. 1. 











































































































































